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ABSTRACT 
FROM CORRECTIONS TO COMMUNITY: THE IMPACT OF COGNITIVE 
RESTRUCTURING ON SERIOUS AND VIOLENT OFFENDERS 
THROUGH A FAITH-BASED REENTRY INITIATIVE 


by 


Deotha M. Coleman 


United Theological Seminary, 2005 


Mentors 
Pauline Puckett, D.Min. 


Linda E. Thomas, Ph.D. 
Robert C. Walker, D.Min. 


The objective of this dissertation is to demonstrate that providing cognitive 
restructuring to inmates prior to release will promote urban development and reduce 
recidivism. The methodology used to test the treatment hypothesis was the Action 
Research Method (ARM). Findings from the study indicate that a combination of 
institutional and community corrections in conjunction with spiritual/faith-based 
opportunities of worship and ministry will cause program participants to understand God 
upon the renewing of their mind (Romans 12:2). A summary of the conclusions suggests 
that providing cognitive behavioral therapy prior to an offender’s release from prison will 


result in reduced recidivism. 
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PREFACE 


This study will explore the transition of serious and violent offenders from 
incarceration to their release into the community. An offender’s return to society is 
known as reentry and this research project will focus on reshaping the mindset or thought 
processes of an individual prior to release. This reshaping of an offender’s thought 
processes is known as cognitive restructuring. It is believed that if cognitive restructuring 
is provided to offenders prior to release, they will be better equipped for successful 
reintegration into their communities and recidivism will be reduced. 

This research project will study the impact that cognitive restructuring has on the 
serious and violent offender transitioning from the institution to life outside of prison (also 
known as moving from corrections to community). More importantly, emphasis will be 
placed on who delivers the cognitive restructuring training. For the purposes of this study, 
cognitive restructuring training will be taught from a faith-based perspective and design 
that will add a spirituality component versus being taught by individuals from an 


institutional/corrections staff. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This project thesis will look at the subject of urban development, specifically the 
prisoner reentry, and identify an intervention known as cognitive restructuring. Cognitive 
restructuring will help reduce recidivism and promote productive citizenry among 
offenders returning to their communities. The subjects involved in this project are serious 
and violent offenders with a history of substance abuse who participated in the Federal 
Serious and Violent Offender Reentry Initiative (SVORI) “Going Home” Program for the 
state of Michigan.! Subjects involved in the SVORI program were required to meet the 
following eligibility requirements: (1) must be between the ages of 18-35 years; (2) must 
have a history of substance abuse; (3) must parole to Wayne County (including the City of 
Detroit) between July 1, 2002 and December 31, 2002; and (4) must have a security 
classification of very high to medium for serious and/or violent offenses (program 


excludes prisoners with cnminal sexual conduct offenses). ? 


! The Serious and Violent Offender Reentry Initiative—which was developed by the U.S. 
Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs (OJP), in conjunction with other federal partners—is a 
comprehensive effort that addresses both juvenile and adult populations of serious, high-risk offenders. It 
provides funding to develop, implement, enhance, and evaluate reentry strategies that will ensure the 
safety of the community and the reduction of serious, violent crime. This is accomplished by preparing 
targeted offenders to successfully return to their communities after having served a significant period of 
secure confinement in a state training school, juvenile or adult correctional facility, or other secure 
institution. 


2 Michigan Department of Corrections defines a serious offender as a habitual offender and/or 
repeat parole violator or technical parole violator. A violent offender is one who is convicted of an offense 
assaultive in nature (i.e. armed robbery, assault with intent to commit great bodily harm, and 
homicide/manslaughter). 


For the purposes of this study, urban development and intercultural 
communication is defined (by the United Theological Seminary) as policies that are 
designed to solve pressing social and political problems and equip leaders to mediate and 
resolve conflict; urban development and intercultural communication is designed for 
pastors and lay leaders to work with other community leaders to improve social, 
economic, and political conditions. 3 

The United States Department of Justice (USDOJ) describes the recidivism rate as 
estimates of the percentages of released prisoners who commit another offense.* The 
estimates of recidivism vary with the length of the “follow-up” period, re-arrest, 
reconviction, and re-incarceration. These are the three measures used to determine the rate 
of recidivism. Reentry is defined by USDOJ as a broad term used to refer to issues related 
to the transition of offenders from prison to community supervision.> For participants in 
this study, reentry refers to those released from State or Federal prisons or discharged 
from State parole, Federal parole, or Federal Supervised Release. Persons released from 
local jails are not included. 

This context ministry model consist of three areas: (1) Institutional Corrections: 
The target population involved in this study were incarcerated at the Michigan Department 
of Corrections (MDOC) Jackson Prison, where the most serious and violent offenders 


with substance abuse histories reside; (2) Community Corrections: The target population 


3 Clinton D. McNair, Doctor of Ministry Program on Urban Development and Intercultural 
Communications (Dayton, OH: United Theological Seminary, 2003). 


4 A. Beck and B. E. Shipley, “Recidivism of Prisoners Released in 1983,” Bureau of Justice 
Statistics Special Report 1997. United States Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Bureau of 
Justice Statistics Special Report, Recidivism of Prisoners Released in 1983. NCJ-116261, April 1989, 2. 


5 United States Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs Bureau of Justice Statistics, 
Reentry Trends in the U.S. (Washington, DC: United States Department of Justice, (October 2002). 


was released on parole from institutional corrections and transitioned to community 
corrections where the field operations administration, (FOA) of MDOC, in collaboration 
with the designated community reentry authority, Wings of Faith, Inc. (a community faith- 
based organization structured to provide a continuum of social services for the paroled 
target population), provided graduated supervision for the paroled target population) for 
the duration of their parole; and (3) Faith-Based/Spiritual Corrections: The target 
population while on parole and in the community received on-going spiritual counseling 
and ministry at the Russell Street Missionary Baptist Church located in Detroit, Michigan. 

In looking at the tri-phase ministry model of corrections (institutional, communal, 
and spiritual) for the serious and violent offender with a history of substance abuse, this 
paper will explore each of the phases of this model and demonstrate how an integration 
and overlap of these phases may reduce the rate of recidivism and promote urban 
development. There have been challenges noted in this project that occurred during the 
community and spiritual phase for offenders reentering society. These challenges that are 
addressed in the following chapters may be attributed to the lack of facilitation of prison 
educational programs in cognitive restructuring/cognitive thinking skills. Facilitation of a 
cognitive restructuring/cognitive thinkang skulls curriculum prior to an offender’s release 
may help ameliorate factors that place inmates at high risk of recidivism once they are 
released to the community. 

Addressing and teaching positive cognitive thinking skills while prisoners are 
institutionalized may lead to a reduction in recidivism and an increase in community safety 
when they are released. This will happen because offenders will have learned how to 
correct errors in judgment and reason through their frustrations before impulsively 


engaging in an action and/or reacting to a situation. 


Participants now incarcerated are not given the tools while incarcerated to 
effectively change their way of thinking when faced with a conflict. The key is to teach the 
needed skills/tools while prisoners are incarcerated over a period of 6 months. This will 
allow for sufficient time to effectively teach the desired skills. 

Once a prisoner is instructed how to utilize their tools to reason, the prisoner can 
apply those tools when faced with pending conflict. The time allotted to this project is 
critical to its success. It takes about 12 months for persons to process new thinking 
patterns. Therefore the hypothesis for this project is: 

Serious and violent offenders with a history of substance abuse may 

be less likely to re-offend and become productive citizens in their 


communities after release if they are taught cognitive restructuring 
through a faith-based organization while they are incarcerated 


To test the validity of the researcher’s hypothesis, a number of data-driven 
resources were used: surveys; questionnaires; federal, state, and local data; and focus 
groups. 

The foundations for this project are: (1) Historically—address the transition of 
institutional corrections from the cities of refuge to the modern day prisons, while 
considering the initial intent and design of prisons being to rehabilitate offenders prior to 
release; (2) Biblically—attempt to prove that if serious and violent offenders (while they 
are incarcerated) receive cognitive restructuring/cognitive thinlang skills, which include a 
spirituality component of renewing their mind, and are connected with immediate social 
services by a community agency that is sensitive to the needs of offenders, they can be 
equipped as productive retuming citizens, thereby reducing recidivism and promoting 
urban development; and (3) Theologically—if offenders are given the opportunity of 


exploring their thinking, understanding their worth and establishing a relationship with 


God, not only would the recidivism rate be reduced, but also spiritual recidivism would be 
reduced and redemption could take place. 

Additionally, this project will take a look at modern beliefs concerning how God 
deals with those who are incarcerated. It will also consider the expectation that the Church 
and community will forgive, encourage, and accept those who desire to participate in the 
fellowship of God. 

Chapter One will discuss the ministry focus as it relates to three context areas: 
Area A - MDOC; Area B — Wings of Faith, Inc.; and Area C — Russell Street Missionary 
Baptist Church. Chapter One addresses the context of this study, which is if offenders are 
given the opportunity of exploring their thinking, understanding their worth and renewing 
a relationship with God they will become law-abiding citizens in the communities where 
they live. 

Chapter Two presents the state of the art in this reentry initiative ministry model 
and includes data by leading researchers and authors in the fields of reentry and cognitive 
restructuring. 

Chapter Three provides the biblical, historical, and theological foundational 
information and analyzes it in accordance with this ministry model. This chapter expounds 
upon the New Testament scriptures that address the ministry of reentry and cognitive 
restructuring. 

In Chapter Four, the research methodology employed in the field of reentry 
experience is discussed. The research instruments used in this study include the following: 
the Correctional Offender Management and Profile Assessment Screen (COMPAS) 
questionnaire; a criminal addiction history survey; a Cognitive Behavioral Therapy (CBT) 


survey; and compiled federal, state, local, and private data resources. 


Chapter Five discusses the collection of data, analysis of the data, and the field 
experience outcome(s). A detailed interpretation of the data collected from the COMPAS 
questionnaire, surveys, and governmental resources is provided. 

Chapter Six summarizes the results of the project and provides the researcher’s 
reflections and conclusion(s). This chapter addresses how the provision of cognitive 
restructuring for those offenders reentering the community will reduce recidivism and 
contribute to their productive citizenry, thus promoting urban development and improving 
intercultural communications - thereby connecting cognitive restructuring with Romans 


12:1-2, which informs readers that persons must renew their minds. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The area of ministry that is being addressed in this study is urban development as it 
relates to reentry. The context of this study focuses on three specific domains: (1) 
Michigan Department of Corrections— a state governmental agency specializing in 
secured housing, rehabilitation and supervision for criminal offenders; (2) Wings of Faith, 
Inc.—a faith-based organization collaborating with MDOC to provide intensive 
community social services for paroled and ex-offenders; and (3) Russell Street Missionary 
Baptist Church (RSMBC)—a historic church located in the city of Detroit. Russell Street 
Baptist Church provides parolees and ex-offenders not only a place of worship but also 
spiritual development and growth. 

The objective of this document is to demonstrate through a tri-phase model that 
the provision of cognitive restructuring to inmates prior to release will promote urban 
development and reduce recidivism. The tri-phase model is illustrated in Figure 1 (next 
page) and shows that cognitive restructuring should begin in Phase I and be reinforced in 
Phases II and II in order to attain the greatest impact, thus reducing recidivism and 


promoting urban development. 


Phase II 


Spiritual Phase 
Faith-based messenger is used 
to inspire individuals to have 
Faith, hope, belief, confidence, and 
receive instruction. Implemented 

throughout all three phases 


Institutional 
Corrections Phase 

Tap into an offender’s despair. 

Begin cognitive restructuring. 

Reinforce spiritual awareness. 


Phase Ill 


Community Phase 
Increase knowledge and training and bridge the 
institutional and community phase. 
Reinforcement of cognitive thinking skills and spiritual awareness 


Figure 1. Tri-phase Model of Preparing Offenders for Reentry Through Cognitive 
Restructuring/Cognitive Thinking Skills (Three Phase Reentry Model) 

The above illustration of the tri-phase reentry model is used to demonstrate that 
each phase influences the other. For a reduction in recidivism to occur, an offender must 
receive cognitive restructuring while they are incarcerated and the individual and/or 
organization providing the training should be one that has a relationship with God. 

When working with offenders, the way the material is presented makes a 
significant difference. It matters that the messenger/presenter is non-judgmental, 
exemplifies faith and hope, and has a genuine concern for the well being of humanity. The 


individual working with offenders, whether it is a pastor, chaplain, or lay person, should 


be familiar with all three phases and very informed of or interested in the living culture and 
environment of a person who is currently or has been incarcerated. 

The individual and/or organization providing services to an offender should be one 
who demonstrates faith and hope. The organization’s faith represents the belief that a 
person can receive help and change as a result of that individual’s or organization’s 
involvement. The organization’s hope is that if given the right information and 


opportunities, the offender may never become re-incarcerated and face death prematurely. 


Researcher’s Autobiographical Journey Through Ministry 


A background of the researcher’s history in ministry and reentry is warranted to 
increase the reader’s understanding of how crime affects many more people than just the 
offender and victim. An autobiographical synopsis of her journey from childhood to 
adulthood is provided. Situations that influenced her most relative to the ministry and 
reentry are discussed also. 

She was born in New Orleans, Louisiana on October 24, 1950 to the parents of 
Junius Son Moore and the former Leontine Solomon. The researcher had eight sisters and 
brothers who all faithfully attended church with their mother and were affectionately called 
the Moore Baptist Church because there were so many of them. 

She was born and reared in The Fairview Baptist Church located in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. During her time at Fairview Baptist, the researcher was under the supervision 
of The Reverend Walter Washington (until the age of 17 when she joined the military). 
While she was at Fairview Baptist Church, there were several traumatic experiences that 
shaped some feelings about her passion to commit and pursue ministry. The first 


experience in the church was when she was five years old. At the age of five, her mother 


10 


took five of her children (including the researcher) to church and presented them for 
baptism. 

She remembers the first time she felt the pain of becoming a Christian. The church 
had accepted her brothers and sisters immediately to be baptized; however, the church told 
her mother that her daughter (the researcher) had to be placed on the mourner’s bench. A 
mourtier’s bench was more than a place to sit during a funeral. The mourner’s bench was 
for those whom the mothers of the church thought were not ready to be baptized because 
of their (the new converts) testimony. She desperately wanted to be baptized and began to 
do everything that was to be done to receive it such as having set prayer times, attending 
testimony service (every Sunday morning before worship), and attending the Baptist 
Training Union (BTU) every Wednesday night. Religiously, for four consecutive Sundays, 
she gave her testimony and prayed that the church would receive her as a candidate for 
baptism. The researcher’s mother refused to allow the other brothers and sisters to go 
“down in the water” unless everyone went. 

Internal conflict was inevitable. The researcher began to develop feelings of 
isolation, loneliness, self-consciousness, frustration and despair. She finally decided that 
baptism was not something she wanted to do and told the BTU that if God did not accept 
her in her present state then she did not want to be baptized. The researcher was accepted 
as a candidate for baptism on an Easter Sunday morning shortly after being denied baptism 
and became a believer in Christ in 1956. This was a very painful experience for her 
because she felt that a convert should not be denied access to Christ through baptism by 
members of the local church. 

At the age of twelve, the researcher received her first “scolding” from the Pastor, 


the Reverend Walter J. Washington, a man of God who did not allow women or children 
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around the “Holy of Holies,” the pulpit. On a Sunday during worship, one of the members 
gave the researcher a note to pass to the pastor. She was a Junior Usher at the time and 
walked up to the pulpit to hand the note to the pastor. To her surprise, and shock, in front 
of everyone, the pastor grabbed her by the arm and pulled her into his office. He then 
commenced to give her the lecture of her life. After he made sure she would not cry any 
more tears, she was ordered to apologize to the church for being disrespectful. 
Consequently, the researcher never ushered again and began feeling defenseless towards 
the pastor. The researcher wanted her mother to do something and, for the second time, 
she did nothing. 

In August of 1969, the researcher was told, after being ill with a serious attack of 
the flu, that she had sickle cell anemia. At that time, no one could provide adequate 
information on the disease because it was so new to researchers. The researcher called the 
only person she knew to call, which was “momma.” Momma called the pastor and the 
church went into prayer for the researcher at BTU. While her mother, the pastor and the 
church were yet praying, they heard from heaven. When the researcher’s mother returned 
her call, she said, “Those doctors don’t know what they are doing. You might be a little 
‘neemic [sic], but you don’t have any disease.” Once the researcher heard from her mother 
regarding her belief that the researcher was healed, an overwhelming lift came into her 
spirit and something said, “Now go and finish preaching.” It was at this moment that the 
researcher took heed to her mother’s counsel and pressed toward the mark of the high call 


in Christ Jesus and never looked back. 


12 


The Context 


Nearly all of the two million people incarcerated in the United States will eventually 
be released. The process by which offenders (the majority of whom are predominantly 
male and disproportionately nonwhite) are released from prison back into society is known 
as reentry. While prisoner reentry has occurred for as long as correctional facilities have 
existed, its current scale is larger than ever before. According to data from the USDOJ, 
Bureau of Justice Statistics:! The number of people released from prison has increased 
thirty-five percent over the last twenty years. 

e¢ Over 600,000 people are released annually from prisons in this country. 

e Over 7,000,000 different individuals are released each year from U.S. jails. 

e About one in thirty-two adults in this country was in jail or prison, or on 
parole or probation, in 2002. 

e Approximately two out of every three people released from prison in the 
US. are re-arrested within 3 years of their release. 

People are released from prison and jail with complex needs: they lack knowledge, 
social survival skills, education, marketable skills, a home, a connection to family or 
belonging to a family/community that recognizes their confinement and time served as a 
debt paid to society. With the returning of displaced citizens to communities, it is evident 
from the recidivism rate that most communities are ill-equipped to help them succeed. 
Three out of four released offenders have a substance abuse problem and approximately 


ten-percent in state prisons and three percent in local jails receive formal treatment prior to 


! United States Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Bureau of Justice Statistics 
2004 (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 2004). 
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release. Data revealed that cognitive skills training is not offered during incarceration to 
handle the frustrations of community reentry, which thus leads to recidivism. This 
dissertation will focus on the area of pre-release thinking skills from a cognitive training 
approach. 

The context is three-fold: (1) The MDOC Prison Facilities where offenders have 
been housed and supervised and the location of the initial cognitive training; (2) The 
Wings of Faith, Inc., a faith-based community reentry one-stop service center that will 
serve as the link between Corrections and Community, maintaining continuity of services; 
and (3) The Russell Street Missionary Baptist Church, where emergency services will be 
offered to those seeking spiritual guidance. This project will attempt to prove that if 
offenders (while they are incarcerated) would receive cognitive thinking skills, which 
include a spirituality component of renewing humanity’s mind, and are connected with 
immediate social services by a community agency that is sensitive to the needs of offenders 
(with ongoing spiritual outlets), offenders can be equipped as returning citizens who in 
turn would become effective and productive citizens, thereby reducing recidivism and 
increasing community safety. 

Specifically, if offenders are given the opportunity of exploring their thinking, 
understanding their worth and renewing or gaining a relationship with God, not only 
would the recidivism rate be reduced, but spiritual recidivism would also be reduced and 


redemption could take place. 
Context Area A — The Michigan Department Of Corrections 


The Michigan Department of Corrections (MDOC) has the responsibility to house 


and maintain Michigan’s adult probation, prison and parole system. The goal of MDOC is 


14 


to provide the greatest amount of public protection at the lowest possible cost. It meets its 
goal by ensuring that the state’s judges and other criminal justice administrators have the 
broadest possible array of viable sentencing and sanctioning options. It also ensures that 
appropriate supervision of parolees is maintained so that Michigan’s neighborhoods, 
families and citizens can be protected. 

The Michigan Department of Corrections as of February 21, 2003, had 122,409 
offenders under their supervision in the state’s probation, prison and parole system. 2 
MDOC has jurisdiction over all adults convicted of felonies who are sentenced to prison. 
With Michigan’s forty-two correctional facilities and ten camps, total inmate population as 
of February 21, 2003 was 49,222. The prison system of Michigan has a rated capacity of 
50,063 and, in FY 2002, 6.7 million people were under some form of correctional 
supervision including probation, parole, jailed and prison offenders. 3 

This contextual site was used to provide three-to-six months of cognitive 
restructuring which focused on thinking skills and spirituality awareness. Cognitive 
restructuring is an offender restructuring program which focuses on: attitudes, beliefs, 
values, expectations, thinking patterns and other related cognitive structures that reinforce 
antisocial behavior.* This concept of cognitive restructuring will be explored in depth in 


the following chapters. 


2 §. Keegan, A. L. Solomon, and G. L. Thomson, “Prisoner Reentry in Michigan Research 
Report,” Urban Institute Justice Policy Center, October 2004. Available from http://www.urban.org; 
Internet; accessed on 4 January 2005. 


3 Michigan Department of Corrections, Annual Report 2003. Available from 
http://www.michigan.gov/corrections, Internet; accessed on 25 September 2003. 


4 Georgia Department of Corrections, Glossary of Terms (Atlanta, GA: Georgia Department of 
Corrections, 2003). Available from http://www.dcor.state.ga.us/ABOUTGDC/VRTour-html; Internet; 
accessed on 25 September 2003. 
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Participants served by this project were from the Michigan Department of 
Corrections (MDOC) Federal reentry initiative entitled the “Michigan Reentry Initiative 
“Walk With Me’ Program” (MRI-WWM). 

The Michigan Department of Corrections/MRI-WWM began May 2002 through 
federally funded efforts of the United States Department of Justice, Office of Justice 
Programs, “Serious and Violent Offender Reentry Initiative” (SVORI) and is designed to 
protect public safety by reducing the rate of recidivism occurring among paroled offenders 
returning to a specific area of Michigan (Wayne County). 

This project served participants ages 18-35 who are serious violent offenders with 
a substance abuse history, residing in the County of Wayne in the State of Michigan. Ten 
paroled individuals were selected. All followed an Individualized Reentry Plan (IRP), 
developed while they were incarcerated, and an assessment process to determine the 


extent of reentry services needed during and after incarceration. 
Context Area B — Wings Of Faith, Inc. 


Wings of Faith, Inc. (WOF) is a 501(c)3 nonprofit, non-partisan, multicultural, 
ecumenical faith-based organization. WOF’s mission is to strengthen and assist community 
and faith-based organizations by providing resources to become self-sufficient through 
economic empowerment. It also promotes education, training, and capacity building for 
faith-based and community organizations, thereby strengthening their voice in the 
outcomes of their community, government and labor force environments. 

The Wings of Faith, Inc. serves as the link that bridges Corrections to Community 
in order to reinforce cognitive training and provide supportive services for program 


participants who are paroled. These supportive services are social services that may 
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materialize upon release and promote successful reentry through continuity of projected 
goals. The Wings of Faith, Inc. has structured a reentry one-stop, knowledgeable staff 
that is trained to deal with the offender population. Services offered include on-going 
cognitive skills training once released, direct services of case management, identification 
referrals and follow-up, shelter from homelessness and other assessed services for the 


paroled offender. 
Context Area C — The Russell Street Missionary Baptist Church 


The Russell Street Missionary Baptist Church, the oldest church in the north end 
of Detroit, is utilized as an extended arm of emergency social services such as pastoral 
counseling, a food and soup kitchen, clothing and spiritual guidance to all participants who 
seek a faith-based environment to strengthen their chances of productive citizenry. The 
Russell Street Missionary Baptist Church is open six days a week with appropriate staff to 


aid and assist the offender. 
Conjunction 


One of the most profound challenges facing American society is the reintegration 
of the more than 600,000 individuals who leave state and federal prisons and return home 
each year. > What is so increasingly devastating about this population is that nationally, 
eighty percent of the men and women behind bars were involved in crimes that involved 
drugs and/or alcohol abuse. 

According to the MDOC Annual Report, as of February 2003: 

> United States Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Serious and Violent 


Offender Reentry Initiative “Going Home” Program (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 
2002). 


Ly 


e MDOC administered supervision to 122,409 offenders, which includes its 
adult probation, prison and parole systems. 

e The total inmate population is 49,222 inmates in a prison system that had a 
rated capacity of 50,000. 

e There are approximately 600,000 felony probationers in Michigan under 
supervision and eighty-nine percent of this number has substance abuse 
histories. © 

A critical point in the researcher’s life occurred when her nephew, at the age of 
eighteen, served 4 years in prison after being accused of rape, only to discover that the 
young lady in question denied he had ever committed the crime. By that time, it was too 
late to help him. He had been placed on permanent medication (and still is) because he 
lost his ability to reason. It was at this time that the researcher committed herself to 
somehow work with offenders or at least listen to them. Today, after 25 years of working 
with this population in one capacity or another, the researcher has found, in preparing this 
synergy, that the ultimate process and avenue of getting access into correctional 
institutions is to provide cognitive restructuring “prior to release paroled offenders.” The 
cognitive restructuring workshops can be used to aid offenders in making positive 
behavioral modification decisions to allow them to become effective returning citizens of 
our communities, thereby reducing the rate of recidivism. 

It is obvious that punishment alternatives or intermediate sanctions, including 
shock incarceration, boot camps, intensive probation supervision, fines, etc., have not been 
found on average to reduce recidivism. Arrangements for post prison transition must deal 


6 Michigan Department of Corrections, Annual Report 2003. Available from 
http://www.michigan.gov/corrections; Internet; accessed 25 September 2003. 
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realistically with the poor coping skills that contribute to offenders’ return to prison, 
particularly in the area of alcohol and drug relapse. Additional urgent barriers to recovery 
and productivity include housing, employment, education, welfare and health services, 
family support and community access. Offenders better prepared for release and ongoing 
relapse preventions must be in place. 

From that viewpoint, the researcher’s synergy is to demonstrate that if proper pre 
and post reentry services are given to offenders “while incarcerated,” the effects will 
increase the offenders’ chances of becoming effective returning citizens once released. 


Thus, reducing the rate of recidivism and thereby providing public safety. 


Synergy 
National Impact 


One of the most profound challenges facing American society is the reintegration 
of the more than 600,000 individuals who leave state and federal prisons and return home 
each year. What is so devastating about this population is that, nationally, eighty percent 


of the men and women behind bars were involved in crimes that involved drugs and/or 


alcohol abuse. 
State Impact 


In Michigan, its Department of Corrections (MDOC) as of February 2003, 
administered supervision to 122,409 offenders, which includes its adult probation, prison 
and parole systems. The total inmate population as of February 21, 2003 was 49,222 


inmates in a prison system that had a rated capacity of 50,000. There are approximately 
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600,000 felony probationers in Michigan under supervision and eighty-nine percent of this 


number has substance abuse histories. 
Community Impact 


Each year, more than 10,000 inmates are released from Michigan’s 50,000 bed 
prison system. 7 The majority of offenders (eighty-six percent or about 9,000) are released 
under parole supervision and fourteen percent (nearly 1,500) are released after serving 
their maximum sentence. ® Of the 9,000 inmates paroled eighteen percent (over 1,500) will 
be revoked and returned to prison within just 12 months of release and over forty percent 
(at least 3,600 offenders) will return to prison within 4 years. ? 

These numbers have had a devastating impact on families (fifty-three percent of 
males and fifty-nine percent of females in prison have minor children!°); communities 
(fifty-nine percent report a history of substance abuse, courts routinely report over eighty 
percent of inmates have a history, six percent have a mental illness and one percent is 


estimated to have HIV or AIDS!!); taxes (under a severe budget crisis in its history 


7 Ibid. 


8 AL. Solomon and J. Travis, “From Prison to Home,” National Governor’s Association 
Technical Assistance Report on Statistics in Michigan, 12 Oct 2004. Available from 
http://yvj.sagub.com/cgi/content/refs/2/1/3; Internet; accessed 25 June 2005. 


9 Ibid. 
10 Tid. 
1] Thid. 
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Michigan is already facing a $285 million short of its 2004 budget!); and Auman safety 


(recidivism rate is forty percent of new crimes committed by offenders"). 
The Problem 


The problem is that men and women are leaving prison with less preparation for 
life on the outside, less assistance in their reintegration, fear of the public and its habits and 
an increased likelihood to being returned to prison for new crimes or parole violations due 
to unmet barriers of survival upon parole. In recent years, offenders released from prison 
who have served longer periods of confinement were more likely to have been convicted 
of drug or violent crimes and were more likely to return to a small number of distinct 
neighborhoods. In most cases, these neighborhoods have increased depression of social 
standards, crime and poverty, which increases the chance of new crimes. In short, many 
offenders lack self-control (obvious by the recidivism rate), tending to be impulsive and 
non-reflective in their actions. They act without adequately considering or calculating the 


consequences of their behavior. 
The Passion 


The researcher is a pastor of a Baptist congregation in Detroit, Michigan (Wayne 
County) and business owner of a community faith-based organization, The Wings of Faith, 
Inc. (WOF), designed to strengthen families and communities by providing resources to 
become self-sufficient through economic empowerment. In addition, WOF strives to 


promote education, training, and capacity building for faith-based and community 


12 Thid. 


13 Tbid. 
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organizations, thereby strengthening their voice in the outcomes of their community, 
government and labor force environments. Currently, WOF runs a one-stop reentry 
initiative (the only one in the State of Michigan) with the support of faith-based and 
community-based organizations. In this synergy paper, the researcher has considered 
bridging the gap of pre and post-release reentry services between The Michigan 
Department of Corrections, The Russell Street Missionary Baptist Church and The Wings 


of Faith, Inc., which are all the researcher’s locations of ministry. 
Effects of Pre and Post Release Reentry Services 


The researcher’s goal is to show that if proper pre and post reentry services are 
given to offenders “while incarcerated,” the effect will increase the offenders’ chances of 
becoming effective citizens once released. Thus reducing the rate of recidivism and 


thereby providing public safety. 
Goals 


The goals of this research project are to: 

e Maintain a strong collaborative relationship with the Michigan Department of 
Corrections and the Wings of Faith, Inc. 

e Provide a Needs Assessment for Offender Aftercare 

e Develop Individual Reentry Plans for each “Returning Citizen of Wayne County” 

e Provide CBT Workshops to participants while they are incarcerated and after 
release 

e To promote public safety by reducing the threat of harm to persons and their 


property by released offenders in the communities to which those offenders return 


Provide Faith-Based and Community-Based referral systems of choice 
Provide Post Community Discharge and Aftercare Social Services 


Provide Faith Substance Workshops that increase or introduce one’s beliefs 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS REENTRY INITIATIVE 


During the research for this project, it was determined that few authors have 
published articles on this topic of cognitive restructuring for serious and violent offenders. 
Most of the research completed and written on this topic occurred among federal, state, 


city, and county corrections. 


Department Of Justice Admits That Reentry And Reintegration Services 
Are Limited In Research Data 


One of the most profound challenges facing American society is the reintegration 
of the more than 600,000 individuals who leave state and federal prisons and return home 
each year. The fourfold increase in incarceration rates over the past 25 years has had far- 
reaching consequences. One and a half million children have a parent in prison. Four 
million citizens have lost their right to vote. Inmates are leaving prison with less 
preparation for life on the outside. More return to prison for new crimes or parole 
violations. This cycle of removal and return of large numbers of young adults, mostly 
men, is especially pronounced in communities that are already experiencing enormous 


disadvantages. 
Remarkable interest is emerging in prisoner reentry across many sectors of society: 


e Neighborhood organizations have launched reentry partnerships. 
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e National and community foundations have developed programs exploring 
the implications of reentry for fatherhood, community revitalization, 
democratic participation, domestic violence, childhood development, and 


racial justice. 


e The corrections profession has forged new alliances with treatment 
providers, police departments, and community groups to develop strategies 


for prisoner reentry. 


e Sentencing commissions are considering new policies regarding post- 


release supervision. 


Congress has provided the Departments of Labor, Justice, and Health and Human Services 
with almost $100 million to develop new reentry initiatives—this researcher’s faith-based 
organization was awarded $1 million to provide services in the hopes of making a 
difference. 

At the same time, it is unclear what does or does not make a successful pathway 
for reintegration, the social and fiscal costs of current policies, and the impact of removal, 
sentencing, and reentry on individuals, families, and communities. Given the importance of 
the topic, the new level of policy interest, and the availability of funding, this lack of 
knowledge stymies the development of effective strategies. To fill this gap in knowledge 
and to advance policies and innovations that reflect solid research, the Urban Institute has 


inaugurated a portfolio of reentry policy research. 


! Urban Institute, “Justice Policy Center Projects,” (2005); available from 
http://www.urban.org/content/PolicyCenters/Justice/Projects/PrisonerReentry/overview.htm; Internet; 
accessed on 25 June 2005. 
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Reentry and Reintegration services are a new adventure in research for 
correctional agencies and community organizations that desire to make a difference in the 
lives of people as well as their communities. The Department of Justice, by awarding 
$100 million in this effort, will only examine the problems surrounding how offenders are 
released from prison. However, the justice system must start somewhere. It is hoped that 
the awarded sites (one in each state) can produce the real data necessary to embark on a 
real solution to reducing recidivism, thereby providing public safety.” 

Federal agencies have professionals who master the study of criminal behavior and 
other areas of crime but reentry and reintegration is an area that is under new and constant 
research. In addition, the Department of Corrections, as well as the Department of Justice, 
are now trying faith-based institutions to aid and assist in the grave problem of recidivism 
and crime. 

In addition, it was difficult to find theologians who have written on the subject of 
reintegration and the transition of prison reentry prior to release of offenders. The 
Michigan Department of Corrections is actively seeking agencies to fund that are able to 
find solutions to reintegration before inmates parole to their respective communities. 

African-American theologians’ writings were helpful in explaining what it means to 
be a foreigner amongst peenis who look and sound the same way the foreigner does. 
From a theological perspective in Under the Canopy, Linda Elaine Thomas writes about 
the beliefs of a South African Mission, St. John’s Apostolic Faith-Guguletuls and their 


faith and practices, as they lived through apartheid. 3 St. John understood Jesus to be God 


2 Tid. 


3 Linda Elaine Thomas, Under the Canopy. Ritual Process and Spiritual Resilience in South 
Africa (Columbia, SC: University of South Carolina Press, 1999), 63-65. 
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in the flesh who suffered death for the sins of humanity, brought healing to those 
spiritually and physically broken, and offered liberation to the oppressed and the 
oppressor. As such, Jesus was the savior of all humankind—the one who died, was 
resurrected, and remained victorious over death and death-dealing situations. These 
writings confirm that there is liberation for the oppressed or shackled prisoner. 

When James Cone wrote Black Theology, he wrote that there was victory in Jesus 
for those who are oppressed. Jesus was/is for the oppressed! Jesus is also for the 
oppressed faithful. Staying oppressed once one has been freed by Jesus Christ is just as 
hard as never knowing him at all. Jesus, a man who stripped himself of glory and took on 
sin to free humanity from itself, as James Cone so eloquently expressed it, was the pivotal 
figure in an appropriate interpretation of what God was going through by the use of 
historical events on behalf of the oppressed, making Christ himself “the complete 
revelation of God.”4 Persons who are incarcerated need to understand that Jesus is for the 
oppressed, as stated by James Cone. This will give them a spiritual hope that they may not 
have possessed before. 

Black Theology, a whole new avenue of learning, has presented itself as a breath 
of new life in Jesus Christ by some of the greatest scholars of the twenty-first century. 5 
The expression of finding out who Jesus is through a person’s own culture and history as a 
race of people has changed the researcher’s way of thinking. The researcher always felt 
that she knew Jesus very well, but over the years, a new relationship has developed, as it 


should, producing a person whose life is centered around the liberation of Jesus Christ. 


4 James H. Cone, and Gayraud S. Wilmore, eds., Black Theology: A Documentary History, 
Volume One: 1966-1979 (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1979), 99-115; quoted in James H. Harris, 
Pastoral Theology: A Black Church Perspective (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 1991), 49. 


5 Bruce L. Fields, Black Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic Publishing, 2001), 120. 
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A statement by the National Committee of Black Churchmen in 1969 declares: 
Black Theology is a theology of black liberation. It seeks to plumb 

the black condition in the light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, 

so that the black community can see that the gospel is 

commensurate with the achievement of black humanity. Black 

Theology is a theology of ‘blackness.’ It is the affirmation of black 

humanity that emancipates black people from white racism, thus 

providing authentic freedom for both white and black people. It 

affirms the humanity of white people in that it says No to the 

encroachment of white oppression. © 


As much as the researcher believes in Mr. Cone’s expressions of blackness, she 
must add womanist theology to her theological reflection of who Jesus is to her as a 
woman. If theological reflection is the discipline of exploring individual and corporate 
experience in conversation with the wisdom of a religious heritage, then the conversation 
is a genuine dialogue that seeks to hear from our own beliefs, actions, and perspectives, as 
well as those of the tradition. It respects the integrity of both. Theological reflection 
therefore may confirm, challenge, clarify, and expand how we understand our own 
experience and how we understand the religious tradition. The outcome is new truth and 
meaning for living. If this is true, the woman in this research has embraced blackness, and 
chooses to be recognized as a black woman believing in the theology that says that 
liberation is not only saying “No to the encroachment of white oppression,” but, “No to 


the shackles of black oppression of one’s own race.” 
Voices Of Cognitive Behavioral Therapy 


Cognitive Behavioral Therapy (CBT) is most often defined as being an approach 


or a methodology for assisting people in being able to cope more effectively with their 


6 James H. Cone, Black Theology, 9" ed. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1998), 59. 
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personal problems by offering them a different and hopefully better framework of thinking 
and behaving. Cognitive-behavioral therapy is evidence based, which means that it is 
supported by research that proves that it is effective in helping people make emotional and 
behavioral changes. 7 

Because cognitive-behavioral therapy encourages the development of concrete, 
specific goals and has specific, testable techniques, it is an approach to counseling and 
psychotherapy that is easily researched. It is the most researched psychotherapeutic 
approach, and, therefore, the most "evidenced-based.” ® 


The Michigan Department of Corrections’ cognitive approaches 
during the past two decades, stem from the Journal of Correctional 
Education. They published a number of articles regarding 
correctional rehabilitation programs in the United States and 
Canada. The distinctive feature of such rehabilitative programs 
employed a cognitive model and interventions rather than 
traditional psycho-dynamic approaches so long in vogue. The work 
of both American and Canadian correctional approaches was 
beginning to show the comparative efficacy of cognitive approaches 
regarding prisoner behavior and its potential for reducing rates of 
recidivism.? 


In 1985, the Michigan Department of Corrections initiated its first effort to apply 
cognitive-based interventions with young adult offenders. The cognitive model used was 
developed by Dr. Lawrence Kohlberg, an educational/developmental psychologist, and his 
colleagues who worked with normal and criminally-prone populations. A core feature of 
the interventions used dramatic films to exemplify ethical and social dilemmas, and the 


rationale for choosing one behavior over another along with associated consequences. 


7 National Association of Cognitive-Behavioral Therapists, “NACBT Online Headquarters”; 
available from http://www.nacbt.org; Internet; accessed on 10 February 2004. 


8 Tid, 4. 
9 Ibid. 
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The aim was to improve empathy and behavioral competencies for choosing less 
egocentric options that were not harmful to others. Observation, self reports, and testing 
indicated improvement in behavior in the classroom and resident unit environment. 1° 

As correctional educators became more aware of the rehabilitation potential of a 
variety of cognitive approaches, MDOC encouraged and supported professional staff to 
attend relevant training opportunities. In 1991, staffs from several prison programs, for 
example, attended the first training institute conducted by the National Institute of 
Corrections, U.S. Department of Justice: Cognitive Approaches to Changing Offender 
Behavior. 1! 

As a result of this and similar developments (e.g., the emerging work of Canadian 
psychologist Elizabeth Fabiano and Robert Ross), an internal ad hoc committee of 
administrators and professional educators was created. The committee was charged with 
exploring the potential of cognitive approaches and presenting findings to administrators 
and program staff who historically had relied on more traditional clinical forms for 
effecting social change in prisoners. !2 

During the 1990s, yet another cognitive program, developed by Dr. Jack Bush, 
was conducted in a multiple security prison by MDOC. The prison staff, as well as the 
professional staff, was trained to implement Dr. Bush’s program “Thinking For a 
Change,” which continues to be supported by the National Institute of Corrections. 
Favorable outcomes were consistent with other similar efforts, such as the “Cognitive Self 


Change Programs,” still in use in the Vermont Department of Corrections. Prisoners 


10 Ibid. 
1] Ypid. 


12 Ibid. 
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developed improved thinking skills and socially interactive behaviors. A modification of 
this programming exists in a select number of prisons throughout Michigan. 

In 2002, this researcher was given the charged of providing community guidance 
in the development of a coordinated program for the Serious and Violent Offender 
Reentry Initiative. The committee, which included this researcher, developed a cognitive- 


based program for prisoners participating in the initiative. !4 


13 Thid., 30-53. 


14 Tid. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


In this chapter, the researcher will: (1) define theology, (2) address the 
researcher’s study of God, Jesus, the Trinity and the Church as it relates to those who are 
incarcerated; and (3) explore scholarly voices who express their beliefs and understanding 
of God. Clinical practitioners’ experiences and expertise are used in this chapter. The 
researcher believes that God uses humans, in spite of their beliefs, for the greater good of 


humanity. 
Theological Foundation 
What Is Theology? 


It is a challenge (to say the least) to find the appropriate language to best describe 
what theology is to the Christian, but it must be done if theology is to provide a clear and 
comprehensive description of the Christian faith. ! Scholars differ on how theology should 
be defined. Kenneth Pohly, in Zransforming the Rough Places: The Ministry of 
Supervision, defines theology as an attempt to interpret and describe human experience in 
relationship to whatever we understand to be God’s activity in the world where human 


experience occurs. This is seen as a dynamic, rather than a static discipline, meaning that it 


1 George Arthur Buttrick, The Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, Volume 
VI, New Testament Articles Matthew and Mark (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1981), 260. 
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is forged daily out of our participation in the world rather than coming to us as a once-for- 
all set of convictions that have been handed down as right for us.? 

Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra in the book, Introduction to Theology, 
define theology as the methodological investigation and interpretation of the content of 
Christian faith; the orderly clarification and explanation of what the Christian message 
affirms. From a different perspective, theology is an activity or function of the Christian 
church carried out by members of the church. It is faith seeking understanding, through 
which the church in every age reflects on the basis of its existence and the content of its 
message. From yet another perspective, theology is “faith seeking the clarity of its cause.” 
That is, it is a reflection on Christian life amid struggles for freedom or liberation for the 
full humanity of all persons and for the transformation of human persons and societies as 
manifestations of and in expectation of the reign of God.3 

A classical approach, still favoured by many European and North American 
theologians, differentiates between the classical approach to theology and two other 
approaches that are termed “another angle.” The other angles or approaches define 
theology as “faith seeking understanding” and “faith seeking the clarity of its cause.” The 
theology of a church helps to determine what is right and wrong for that church. Thomas 
and Wondra state, “Theology is normative in attempting to determine the true Christian 


faith—to distinguish true doctrine from false doctrine, true practice from false practice, 


2 Kenneth Pohly, Transforming the Rough Places: The Ministry of Supervision, 2" ed. (Franklin, 
TN: Providence House Publishers, 2001), 126-127. 


3 Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 3" ed. (Harrisburg, PA: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2002), 1. 
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true worship from false worship; to determine what is and is not part of the Christian 
faith.”4 

In Brian K. Blount’s book, Cultural Interpretation: Reorienting New Testament 
Criticism, he states, “Even though sociolinguistics recognizes that people of different 
cultures interpret text and social events differently, it does not deal with the fact that the 
dominant culture too often presents only its interpretations as “correct” or “scientific.”5 

The classical or traditional understanding of texts has relied upon “one” voice. 
That one voice is attributable to the dominant culture at the time. However, the non- 
classical theological approaches are grounded in reflecting upon the existence and content 
of the message of the church in every age, and they are shaped amid the struggle for 
freedom and liberation. The non-classical approaches to theology give a high degree of 
importance to the context of the church. Faith seeking understanding and faith seeking the 
clarity of its cause, in every age and shaped by its struggles, must consider the context in 
which it exists. Thomas and Wondra help define the contextualization of theology when 
they state: 

A major hallmark of late twentieth and early twenty-first century 

theology has been its interest in exploring and presenting how 

particular socio-cultural and racial/ethnic groups experience the 

Christian faith, and how they express it. There is a growing 

appreciation that the Christian message is received, appropriated, 

and conveyed in terms that are apt to faith communities’ particular 


circumstances and history, and to their relations with others, often 
dominant communities.® 


4 Tbid., 5. 


> Brian K. Blount, “A Contextual Approach to New Testament Interpretation,” Cultural 
Interpretation: Reorienting New Testament Criticism (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1995), 16. 


6 Ibid., 6. 
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There is no “one” voice that masters the theology of one’s own understanding or 
cultural awareness of who God is. Humanity shares in a collective understanding of God. 
With that said, James H. Cone in God of the Oppressed, expresses himself in a way that 
the researcher finds helpful for this project. Cone says Christian theology is speech about 
God, it is always related to historical situations, and thus all of its assertions are culturally 
limited.’ It is this research’s belief in agreement with Dr. Cone that humanity’s life 
experiences of its race, struggles and victories determine its relationship and understanding 
of who God is. 

In this paper, God, Christ, the Trinity and the Church will be viewed from an 
historical perspective along with the modern views of beliefs concerning how God deals 
with those who are incarcerated. The researcher will also explore the expectation of the 
Church and community relative to their forgiving, encouraging and accepting those who 


desire to participate in the fellowship of God. 
God 


The word “God” is a title humans use to describe the ONE Supreme Being. God is 
worshiped as the only One wise enough and strong enough to create and maintain the 
universe. 

Know therefore this day, and consider it in thine heart that the Lord 


He is God in heaven an above and upon the earth beneath: there is 
none else.® 


7 James H. Cone, God of the Oppressed, revised edition (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2002), 
36. 


8 Deuteronomy 4:39, King James Version (KJV). Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture references 
are taken from the King James Version. 
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Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel, and His redeemer the 
LORD of Hosts, I am the first, and I am the last; and beside Me 
there is no God. (Isaiah 44:6) 


The Bible, being God’s revelation to humans, speaks from its very first page. The 
Bible does not seek to prove the existence of God by abstract reasoning but begins with 
the very act of Creation. 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. (Genesis 
1:1). 


God does not hide from God’s creation. God has provided answers—not all the 
answers, but enough to satisfy our intellects and inspire our hearts. These answers God 
has provided in nature, in the Scriptures, and in the person of God’s Son.? God is God 
and cares for humanity, even those who find themselves in despair from the consequences 
of choices made leaving them in barren places of despair with out hope of light or freedom 
except through God. 

God speaks concerning the condition of humankind and humankind’s 
disobedience. Because God is love, a door of repentance is always open.!° How does 
God speak to the prisoner and, as God speaks, what is the responsibility or the call of 
humanity to treat the incarcerated per God’s Word? 

Historically, God provided security and/or a hiding place for those who committed 
crimes during the time of Moses when God told Moses to set up “Cities of Refuge.” 
These cities were specifically designed by God and strategically located to accommodate 
those on the run for murder or other crimes until justice was served. The Cities of Refuge 


theologically were named by God for a specific purpose. 


9 Patricia Beall Gruits, Understanding God and His Covenants (Rochester, MI: Peter Pat 
Publishers, Inc., 1985), 1. 


10 Matthew 7:7 
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In Joshua chapter 20, Joshua is commanded to appoint cities of refuge (verses 1 
and 2). The purpose of these institutions is given in verses 3-6. Three cities are appointed 
in the Promised Land (verse 7) and three on the east side of Jordan (verses 8 and 9).!! 

In the Book of Numbers, chapter 35, there is a segment called “Cities of Refuge.” 
God is said to be one’s refuge. Proverbs 14:26 states that, 


“In the fear of the LORD is strong confidence: and his children shall 
have a place of refuge.” 


Psalm 62:7-8 says, 
“In God is my salvation and my glory: the rock of my strength, and 


my refuge, is in God. Trust in him at all times; ye people, pour out 
your heart before him: God is a refuge for us. Selah.” 


Are the cities of refuge symbolic of a person’s refuge in God? Even more, are the 
cities of refuge symbolic of one’s refuge in Christ? Psalm 62:7 does say that God who is a 
person’s refuge is also their salvation. 

The word refuge is defined as a safe haven, sanctuary, a shelter or protected place 
or sometimes a person, offering protection or safe shelter from something, ... safe from 
something threatening, harmful or unpleasant, a place of safety, an asylum or harbor or 
retreat. The reason for the establishment of the “Cities of Refuge” is seen in verses 9-12. It 
is seen that Cities of Refuge were established as asylums for those to flee who committed 
manslaughter. People guilty of manslaughter were fleeing from what was called the 
“avenger,” as verse 12 reveals. The word “avenger” is from the Hebrew word ga’al, and 
means the “next of kin” who serves as a “redeemer” for the one slain. This is the concept 
of the “kinsman redeemer” as found in the account of the Year of Jubilee in Leviticus 


chapter 25. In Leviticus chapter 25, and in the book of Ruth, the kinsman redeemer 


11 Joshua 20:1-9 
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‘represented the work of Christ. Jesus Christ is one’s redeemer. He was human when he 
was in the world, causing him to be a person’s next of kin, or blood relative. 

Manslaughter is the unlawful killing of another without premeditation and is a sin. 
The kinsman or avenger was to redeem his dead relative by killing the sinner, or by 
punishing the act that was committed. When one accepts Christ as his or her Savior, . 
Christ will destroy or avenge the sin that caused the person spiritual death for so long. The 
question is why were Cities of Refuge established to protect a person who committed 
manslaughter if manslaughter was a sin? These Cities, as seen, protected them from 
punishment for their sin. Verse 12 reveals that the one who committed manslaughter 
should stay in the City of Refuge in order to remain alive until he or she came before the 
congregation of judgment. It appears God wanted the person to have a chance to repent 
before he or she faced judgment. Today, those who are in sin and have not repented and 
accepted Christ are currently abiding in a time of refuge. Hopefully people will repent 
before they come before the congregation to be judged in that final day of judgment. In 
Revelation chapter 20 verse 4, John testifies that all people will come before the 
congregation for judgment one day. He says, 

And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and judgment was 

given unto them: and I saw the souls. 

There were six Cities of Refuge whose names and locations are given in Joshua 
20:7-9: 

They appointed Kedesh in Galilee in Mount Naphtali, and Shechem 

in Mount Ephraim, and Kirjatharba, which is Hebron, in the 

mountain of Judah. On the other side Jordan by Jericho, eastward, 

they assigned Bezer in the wilderness upon the plain out of the tribe 

of Reuben, and Ramoth in Gilead out of the tribe of Gad, and 


Golan in Bashan out of the tribe of Manasseh. These were the cities 
appointed for all the children of Israel, and for the stranger that 
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sojourneth among them, that whosoever killeth any person at 

unawares might flee thither, and not die by the hand of the avenger 

of blood, until he stood before the congregation. 
It can be seen that the names of the Cities are Kadesh, Shechem, Hebron, Bezer, Ramoth, 
and Golan. 

Something of theological importance is found in the meaning of the names of the 
Cities of Refuge. Kadesh means “holy place, sacred,” and “consecrated.” Shechem means 
“strength, shoulder,” and “burden.” Hebron means “united, joined together,” and 
“communion.” Bezer means “fortification,” and “inaccessible.” Ramoth means “exaltation, 
heights, heavenly,” and Golan means “circle, circuit,” and “hedged” or “walled in.” Each 
of these terms is represented in Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Jesus Christ is one’s holy 
place and strength. He carries one’s burdens. Christians are joined together with Christ 
and fortified in him. They exalt Christ and he hedges them in with his protection. 

The Cities “shall be a refuge, both for the children of Israel, and for the stranger, 
and for the sojourner among them.” The cities of refuge represented Christ. This fact can 


be seen in the similarity between verse 15 and what Paul said in Galatians 3:28. Paul said, 


There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 


Anyone could flee to a city of refuge, because all were alike in the eyes of God. 
Every individual in life should be allowed to seek forgiveness in the refuge of Christ Jesus, 
because God does not see difference between people. 

In Hebrews 6:18-20, it is seen that the Cities of Refuge did represent Christ by two 
immutable things: (1) in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might have a strong 
consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us; which hope 


we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that 
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within the veil; (2) whether the forerunner be for us entered, even Jesus, made an high 
priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec. 

Verses 26-29 reveal that there is a penalty, or price, for exiting a city of refuge. If 
a person who had found refuge left the city at any time, he or she may have been killed by 
the avenger (verses 26-27). If Christ is one’s refuge, then one should never depart from 
him, or the ways of sin will kill a person. Hebrews 10:26-27 says, 

For if we sin willfully after that we have received the knowledge of 

the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, But a certain 


fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shail 
devour the adversaries. 


If a person steps outside of the love of Christ and willfully sins, then that person will be 
held responsible for that sin. 

From verse 28 it is seen that when the high priests died, then the man slayer would 
‘return to his land and be vulnerable to the avenger once again. The Cities of Refuge were 
among the cities of the Levites, who were God’s chosen priests. It has been suggested that 
the slayer’s “guilt devolved upon the high priest and was atoned for by the (untimely) 
death of the high priest.” This atonement by the high priest would be symbolic of the 
atonement for people’s sins today by the great high priest Jesus Christ. Any devices of 
salvation that were established in the Old Testament were temporary in nature. Christ 
came and brought eternal salvation to everyone who accepts him as his or her Savior. 

It has been seen that the Cities of Refuge represented the refuge Christians have in 
Jesus Christ. If one is in sin, then he or she is going to be punished for that sin one day. 
Romans 6:23 says, “The wages of sin is death.” If a person is convicted of sin and their 
refuge is not in Christ, then Satan the avenger will come after that person to receive them 


into everlasting death. If one accepts Jesus Christ as his or her Lord and Savior, then he or 
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she will have asylum from death. What is great is that there is an eternal refuge in Jesus 
Christ! !2 

Although the Michigan Department of Corrections prison system cannot be called 
a refuge, its original design was to rehabilitate the incarcerated through educational 
programs, skills training and counseling, but its purpose now is to keep convicted felons 
incarcerated and away from the general population at the lowest possible cost. However, 
the place where one is housed does not exclude him/her from having an eternal refuge in 
Jesus Christ. 

Unlike the Cities of Refuge, designed for God’s people to find God in any situation 
of despair, today’s prisons hold a number of hardcore men and woman who do not know 
God. God does God’s best work in hopeless situations. Paul the Apostle, the hardest of 
criminals and a murderer of Christians, became the voice of Christ in his time and today 
we live by his writings in the Bible that bring us a better understanding of Christ and tell us 
that forgiveness is for all humanity. 

It is the belief of this researcher that God is real. God is self-existent (Exodus 
3:14). God is eternal (1 Timothy 1:17). God is omnipresent (Acts 17:27). God is 
omniscient (1 John 3:20). God is omnipotent (Genesis 17:1). God is infinite (Isaiah 9:6). 


Finally, God is God and no other god is before God. 
Jesus 


Jesus Christ is a person’s refuge when he or she is in sin. He is “the hope set before 


us” that Hebrews 6:18 mentions. If one is in sin, the penalty for sin is death. A person can 


12 Matthew Henry’s Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing, 1980), 234. 
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escape eminent death if he or she flees to Christ who is one’s refuge. King David verified 
in 2 Samuel 22:2-3, that the Lord is a person’s city of refuge: 

The LORD is my rock and my fortress and my deliverer; The God 

of my strength, in whom I will trust; My shield and the horn of my 


salvation, My stronghold and my refuge; My Savior, You save me 
from violence. 


Jesus is the central figure of the Bible: His life fulfilled God’s promises made 
through the Old Testament prophets; the good news that he brought humanity was God’s 
offer of a new covenant of salvation. His is a story so important that it is told four times 
over in the New Testament, and the brief years of his public life transformed the entire 
course of Western civilization. 

Jesus is called the Christ, the equivalent of the Hebrew term Messiah, meaning 
“God’s anointed one,” and Christians confess him as the Son of God, expressing faith in 
his divinity. Many other titles also surround his name: Lord, Savior, Son of man, the 
Word, Son of David, Lamb of God, King of Kings. All stem from the belief that in the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus, God was showing love for the world and saving humanity 
from sin and earth. Thus, the New Testament story of Jesus is never presented as simply 
human biography but always as a continuous interplay of the divine and the human. 

The study of Christ (Christology) has caused many to debate, reject and even 
forsake their own beliefs because the idea of Jesus taking upon flesh was, and continues to 
be for some, too much to comprehend. The work of Christ called the “theory of 
atonement”!5 expresses the price paid (Jesus’ life) and the mission of completion it took to 
reach the atonement through Jesus Christ. However, when one understands God’s far- 


reaching plan of unconditional love, then it is easy to understand how all things are 


13 John Dillenberger, Martin Luther (New York: Anchor Books, 1951), 76-80. 
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possible and it is only natural that Jesus would come from heavenly provisions to qualify 
humanity for salvation. 

The life of Jesus, in Christian belief, marks the greatest turning point of all history. 
In sixth-century Europe, that belief was made official as a scholarly monk named 
Dionysius Exiguous attempted to establish all dates from the year of Jesus’ birth. 
Although Dionysius’ calculations were off by four to seven years, the principal purpose of 
his system was nevertheless clear. All time before Jesus became B.C., “before Christ.” 
Every year since his coming became A.D., anno domini, “the year of the Lord.”4 

Jesus, through atonement, did not make an attempt to establish a base of influence 
in the great cities of the Roman Empire or to make his message attractive to the wealthy 
and powerful. It was quite the opposite. He stayed near home and drew his closest 
followers from humble folk; they were the lonely, destitute, the sick and oppressed. 

As much as this researcher believes in Mr. Cone’s expressions of blackness, one 
must add Womanist Theology!’ and Feminist Theology!* as a necessity of this 
researcher’s theological reflection of who Jesus is to this researcher as a woman. 

Womanist theology is based on the unique experiences of black women in the 
African American context. Stephanie Y. Mitchem, in Womanist Theology, states, 


“Womanist theology starts with analysis of roles assigned to African American women by 


14 Donald Canon Gray, Earth and Altar (St. Mary’s Plain, Norwich NR, Great Britain: 
Canterbury Press Norwich, 1986), 30-36. 


15 Clarice J. Martin, “The Haustafeln (Household Codes),”in Cain Hope Felder, ed., Stony the 
Rode We Trod: African American Biblical Interpretation (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1991), 206. 


16 Jacquelyn Grant, White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s Jesus (Atlanta, GA: Scholars 
Press, 1989), 3. 
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their families and the dominant culture, the persistent stereotypes about black women, the 
combination of race with gender, and recognition of diversity among women.”!7 

On the other hand, Feminist theology is focused in the context of women’s 
experiences and struggles in the church and society.!8 Jacquelyn Grant states that “the 
feminist theologies which I examine regard human experiences in general and women’s 
experiences in particular as primary sources for doing theology.”!9 

Although there are several feminist theologies, Grant states: 

Christian feminists tend to agree upon the following: (1) Even when 

experience has been considered a source for theology it has actually 

invoked an abstract experience or it has spoken of it as if human 

experience equaled a “phantom” universal male experience; (2) The 

use of the bible in much of the white, male-articulated theologies 

has reinforced the oppression of women; and (3) Appeals to 

tradition in mainstream male articulated theologies often have been 

nothing more than a way of reinforcing male patriarchal history. 

Women, it is agreed, need liberation from all of these oppressive 

uses of sources and must develop alternative sources and/or 

interpretations of sources. 2° 

Although feminist theology does not speak for all women, all women can identify 
with areas of the feminist movement as with womanist theology. Theological reflection is 
the discipline of exploring individual and corporate experience in conversation with the 
wisdom of a religious heritage or awareness of who we are as women. Her conversation is 


a genuine dialogue that seeks to hear from women’s beliefs, actions, and perspectives, as 


well as those of the tradition. It respects the integrity of both. Theological reflection 


17 Stephanie Y. Mitchem, Introducing Womanist Theology (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2002), 
23. 


18 Jacquelyn Grant, White Women’s Christ, 3. 
19 Tid. 
20 Tbid., 3. 
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therefore may confirm, challenge, clarify, and expand how we understand our own 
experience and how we understand our religious tradition. The outcome is new truth and 
meaning for living.”! If this is true, the black woman in this research says, that although 
this researcher has embraced blackness, she chooses to be recognized as a black woman 
believing in the theology that liberation is not only saying “No to the encroachment of 
white oppression,” but “No to the shackles of black oppression of one’s own race.” 

Womanist Theology has forced this researcher to be more persistent in her beliefs 
concerning who Jesus is.22 Womanist Theology is about and for black women. The 
researcher is Feminist, concerned about women and their relationship with Jesus, and 
Womanist, black and faithful to God and the fulfillment of the Promise (Jesus Christ). 

Jesus, the Son of God, died for the sins of humanity, not because of woman, but 
for women. He died because God’s divine plan included women made in God’s image, 
which validates women to be worthy of saving through the atonement of Jesus the Christ. 
Jesus’ liberation, that all theologians discuss, is for women too. Women are incarcerated 
too! Equality exists in Christ for women too. A chance of refuge is extended by Christ to 
women too! 

To that end, the researcher’s theological position on Jesus Christ is that Jesus is 
human yet divine salvation for humanity. Jesus is total acceptance of God. Jesus is the 
fulfillment and revelation of God’s Word and Work. Jesus is liberation, freedom, yet 


forgiveness and love. Jesus is God’s Son. 


21 John DeBeer and Patricia O’Connell Killen, The Art of Theological Reflection (New York: 
Crossroad Publishing Company, 1994), 68-75. 


22 Stephanie Y. Mitchem, Introducing Womanist Theology (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2002), 
12-22. 
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It is this researcher’s belief that Jesus is the hope and dream of promised history 
that assures everlasting life. Jesus is the decisive interpretive factor in everything we say 
about God because he is the plenary revelation of God.3 

It is the belief of this researcher that Jesus is revelation of the living Word. Jesus is 
God! Thus, incarcerated persons have all rights and privileges to Christ as their Savior 


and Lord. 
The Holy Spirit 


The word spirit literally means “breath” or “wind” but it can be used to refer 
metaphorically to a variety of non-bodily entities, including the human spirit and unclean 
spirits. When it is specified in the Bible as the Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of God, however, it 
refers to a particular manifestation of the Deity. It is the Spirit of God that is said to 
animate creation, including humankind; to inspire the prophets and other leaders; and in 
general to empower individuals or communities with abilities they would not otherwise 
possess in order to bring about the will of God. Depending on needs and circumstances, 
God’s will can be accomplished in different ways. Consequently, the manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit can vary; persons who are filled with the Holy Spirit experience a wide variety 
of phenomena. 

The concept of the Holy Spirit grows and develops throughout the Bible. In the 
Old Testament, the Spirit is usually identical with the activity of God. It is only in the New 
Testament that the Holy Spirit begins to take on the sense of a person. This development 
reaches its culmination in the doctrine of the three persons of the Trinity formulated in the 


early centuries of Christianity. 


23 James H. Cone, Black Theology of Liberation (Philadelphia, PA: Lippincott, 1970), 1. 
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The term Holy Spirit is rare in the Old Testament—occurring only three times: 


Cast me not away from thy presence; and take not thy holy spirit 
from me. (Psalms 51:11) 


But they rebelled, and vexed God’s Holy Spirit; therefore he was 
turned to be their enemy, and he fought against them. (Isaiah 63:10) 


Then he remembered the days of old, Moses, and his people, 

saying, where is he that brought them up out of the sea with the 

shepherd of his flock? Where is he that put his Holy Spirit within 

him? (Isaiah 63:11) 

Holy Spirit is understood to be equivalent to the much more common Spirit of God, which 
imbues Israel’s heroes with extraordinary powers. Thus, when Othniel became a judge of 
Israel, it is said that “the Spirit of the Lord came upon him” (Judges 3:10). So also 
Samson was able to accomplish his renowned deeds when “the Spirit the Lord came 
mightily upon him” (Judges 14:6, 19; 15:14). It was the Holy Spirit that confirmed the 
kings of Israel. When Samuel anointed David, “the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon 
[him].” But since the Spirit “departed from Saul” (1 Samuel 16:13, 14) at the same time, 
kingship is seen as a divine right to rule, bestowed or withdrawn from an individual 
according to the will of God. 

The reception of the Holy Spirit is a complex metaphor partly because the eventual 
splintering of the church’s rites of initiation in the West has raised questions about the role 
and timing of this reception. When this metaphor is seen in conjunction with incorporation 
into the church, some of these problems disappear. The church is the environment of the 
Holy Spirit’s activity. One cannot be a part of the Spirit-filled community and not receive 


the Holy Spirit. The Apostolic Tradition repeats the refrain “in the Holy Spirit and the 


holy church,” suggesting where the Holy Spirit is known and experienced. 


\ 
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The Holy Spirit is the confirmation of God that we shall not walk alone. The Holy 
Spirit is the “Assignment Spirit” specifically sent by Jesus to comfort us as we hold to faith 
and wait on His return. 

In the black tradition, the Holy Spirit is believed to be the present force of Christ, 
the motivator, the intercessor, and the helper. The researcher believes that the Holy Spirit 
must bear the load of the Christian while aiding in keeping the Christian righteous before 
God. The Holy Spirit must also aid the Christian in worshiping according to the truth and 
witness of God in their lives (which is a necessity for the Christian—John 4:23-24). 

Sometimes more traditional worship services have come under criticism for 
focusing only on the “truth” aspect of worship and neglecting the aspect of worshiping in 
“spirit.” Can a human worship in the Holy Spirit? Yes, it seems reasonable that what God 
desires is a true “spiritual” connection between the “breath” of God and the “breath” of 
the believer. This includes the expression of our mind, heart, and emotions, which would 
involve a dynamic interaction in which the true worshiper is so deeply moved by truth 
about God that there is a stirring of the Holy Spirit within him/her that then elicits a 
worshipping response that may involve unusual language, dance and shouts as a sign of 
presence (Romans 8:14-16; Galatians 4:6). In worship, we do not focus on the Holy Spirit 
as such; we worship God through Jesus. But we cannot truly worship God apart from the 
Holy Spirit, who is the breath that is our connection with God! Believers are to respond 
to God by being sensitive to the Holy Spirit who connects our life to God’s.24 

The incarcerated have an opportunity to be comforted through the Holy Spirit 


once the acceptance of Christ and the renewing of one’s mind have been established. 


24 Ronald B. Allen, The Wonder of Worship, A New Understanding of the Worship Experience 
(Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 2001), 41-53. 
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The Holy Spirit is the comforter of God. It is through the comfort of God’s 
presence that those who are incarcerated and know of God’s plan for humanity’s journey 
on earth know that liberation has come. The Holy Spirit is a siecons at that guides and 
directs the believer toward the Truth (Jesus Christ). It is also this researcher’s belief that 
the assignment of the Holy Spirit is to protect us from ourselves so that we may remain 


humble before God. 
The Trinity 


Controversies over the nature of God first occurred in the second century, as 
Christians tried to reconcile New Testament references to Jesus and the Holy Spirit as 
God with the ancient belief in only one God, monotheism. Some defended monotheism by 
asserting that Jesus was a human being adopted by the one God as a son, others held that 
the one God manifests God in different modes as Father, Son, and Spirit. In the third 
century both ideas were rejected by Tertullian, who spoke of a trinity consisting of three 
persons of one substance. But the most strenuous debate was only beginning. 

A teacher named Arius asserted that the Son was begotten by God before creation 
but had not always existed and thus was not fully divine. Bishop Athanasius of Alexandria 
adamantly opposed Arius, holding that Father and Son were of identical substance and the 
Son was fully divine and eternal. The first ecumenical council, meeting at Nicacea in A.D. 
325, rejected Arius and confirmed Athanasius’ view, but many ambiguities remained. 
Eastern theologians tended to emphasize the three persons; western theologians, the one 


deity. But all agreed that both must somehow paradoxically be affirmed. St. Augustine 
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wrote, “The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Spirit is God . . . yet we do not say 
that there are three gods, but one God, the most exalted Trinity itself.”2° 

From a different perspective, the entire Godhead communicates and imparts itself 
to that faith in the promise of God. These are the three persons and one God, who has 
given to us wholly and completely, with all that God is and has. God gives to us heaven 
and earth and all the creatures, in order that they may serve us and benefit us. But this gift 
has become obscure and useless through sin. Through Jesus’ works, sufferings, wisdom, 
and righteousness, he reconciles us to God in order that we who are restored to life and 
righteousness might also know and have God and God’s gifts. 

But because this grace would benefit no one if it remained so profoundly hidden 
and could not come to humanity, the Holy Spirit comes and gives itself to us also, wholly 
and completely. The Holy Spirit teaches humanity to understand this manifested deed of 
Christ, helps humanity receive and preserve it, use it to humanity’s advantage and impart it 
to others, to increase and extend it.2° 

It is the writer’s belief that the Trinity is One God with three separate distensions. I 
believe that the unity of God in the Trinity does not lessen God’s role or power but 


confirms God’s Glory. 
The Bible 
The Bible is a book written under the divine inspiration of God and accepted by 


Christians as the Word of God. All Scripture is given by inspiration of God. (2 Timothy 


25 Donald Canon Gray, Earth and Altar, 25. 


26 Oswald Bayer, Living By Faith (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2003), 52-53. 
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3:16) The Bible was written so that God could communicate God’s will and the 
revelation of God’s Son. The Bible gives opportunity to know God (Ephesians 1:17) and 
know who humanity is and whose humanity is. 

There are two fundamental sources of human knowledge: reason and experience. 
Both are essential to our understanding of the world about us, but they are limited. They 
leave unanswered the most crucial questions—Who am I? Where did I come from? 
Where am I going? Is there any purpose to human existence? Where is history going? 
Unless there is a third source of knowledge, a source that carries us beyond the limits of 
reason and experience, there is no hope of finding answers to these basic issues of 
meaning and significance. 

The Bible claims to provide this third source of knowledge. It is revelation, and the 
belief that God is revealed in Holy Scripture is the underlying axiom of the Christian 
world-view. In it we have direct access to a revelation from a personal Being who created 
all things and who is not subject to our limitations as fragile finite creatures. 

The Bible describes two forms of revelation; these are usually called general and 
special revelation. According to Psalm 19:1-6 and Romans 1:20, God has revealed truths 
about “ invisible attributes . . . eternal power and Godhead,” to us through creation and 
this general revelation is available to all. 

The Bible is unique in its preservation. In spite of persecution, perversion, 
criticism, abuse, and time, the Bible has survived virtually intact. The Bible’s 
apocamshols are unique. Over a quarter of the Bible was prophetic at the time it was 
written and these prophecies stand alone in their graphic detail, accuracy, and scope. The 
subject matter of the Bible covers issues ranging from heaven to hell, and from the divine 


to the demonic. Lastly, the Bible is unique as a product. No other book has so profoundly 
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influenced the culture, thought and history of the world. It has molded and dominated the 
arts, music, morality, oratory, law, politics, philosophy and literature of Western 
civilization. It has not only changed history but it has also changed millions of lives.?’ 

The researcher’s theology of the Bible is that it is the authority and power in 
written form of who God is and what God expects from humanity. Further, without the 
Bible, humans would live in continuous void of life itself. The Bible is written for 
revelation; it is a living Book written through human eyes but it also requires a response of 
acceptance. Acceptance by the incarcerated must take place in order that minds are 
renewed with a clearer understanding of God and God’s Word. Upon acceptance, God 


then provides newness in life and God’s will for the believer. 
Christianity 


The origin of Christianity was a continuation of Judaism. Jerusalem, where Jesus 
worshiped on occasion, is the hub of the Christian faith. Christians are followers of Jesus 
Christ (Acts 11:26; 26:28; 1 Peter 4:16). Christianity is the act of following Christ (His 
walk and way of life). Christianity is the believer’s expectation of trusting Jesus Christ to 
guide their decisions, actions, and attitudes. The name “Christian” apparently was first 
used in the second century by pagans to ridicule Jesus’ followers, but it became a label 
Christians wear proudly. 

In a world of fast money, quick fixes and liberation for all, twenty-first century 
Christians would no doubt send the early Christians to their knees requesting God to 


revive us. Christianity for the early Christian meant to bear one another’s burdens, give to 


27 Boa and Wilkinson, Talk Thru the Bible (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1980), 
20-24. 
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the poor and give good reports about one another through prayer and supplication. 
Christians know the meaning of the Word, but do they live the Word? Belli and Nash, in 
Beyond Liberation Theology, put it best— “we must agree that the Christian church 
should pay serious attention to the social dimensions of the Christian gospel. It should be 
concerned with poverty and oppression; it should become an advocate of the poor, it 
should seek ways in which poor and non-poor alike can attain genuine liberation.”?* That 
is Christianity, freeing humanity and thereby being like Christ. 

What would happen if Christians would march on the prison system by blowing the 
trumpet of salvation through Jesus Christ? Walls would tumble.” 

What would happen if humanity would listen to God and humble themselves and 
seek God’s face? Well, it is clear, that a healing of the land would take place. Christianity 


is a way of life for the believer in Christ. 
The Church 


The Church universal is built on spiritual foundation, and its Head is Christ. The 
standards for inclusion in that body are determined by Christ alone and membership is 
exclusively through his grace. A particular church gives evidence of the universal church 
and points to its presence. But a specific church is bound by human definition. 
Membership in it, therefore, is established by human understanding as it interprets the 
mind of Christ and the evidence of the Scriptures.>° 


28 Humberto Belli and Ronald Nash, Beyond Liberation Theology (Harrisburg, PA: Academic 
Renewal Press, 2003), 55. 


29 Joshua 6:1-20 


30 Everett C. Goodwin, The New Hiscox Guide for Baptist Churches (Valley Forge, PA: Judson 
Press, 1995), 31. 
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The church is a voluntary society. The relationship between its members and 
between individual members and Christ is described, therefore, as a voluntary covenant.?! 
For a believer, there is no obligation or compulsion to belong to a particular church. There 
is, however, a spiritual obligation to belong to some church. It is spiritually good to 
belong. For a believer not to belong to a church is to sacrifice one channel of grace. 

Churches may be tempted to establish many standards for membership. But 
standards should remember that the church is for God’s purposes, and that its members 
are to proclaim and effect those purposes, and to that end, God empowers and transforms 
the true members of his church by the grace of Christ. Those who are identified in the 
spiritual community of Christ—who make up the churches of Christ—are those who have 
experienced a call to come out of darkness into light, to abandon evil for good, and to give 
up allegiance to all but God’s purposes. 

Confession of faith is relevant for church membership in two ways. First, it 
reinforces the individual in his or her need to be consistent, to be integrated in private faith 
and public expression. What is important in the church is the life of its members and how 
they live as Christians realizing that a faith expressed in words must be matched by deeds 
expressed in acts of living, such as dealing with the incarcerated. 

The Church has a calling on its existence through Jesus Christ to become the 
refuge for those who seek love in Christ. The responsibility of the Church is to provide 
shelter to those who seek to find renewed hope and saving grace in communities that no 


longer consider their lives to be of value. 


3! Ibid. 
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The work of the Church does not end after choir rehearsal, Sunday worship or a 
fish fry gathering, but the work of the Church is in the world, a world where the work is 
plentiful drawing persons to Christ. The act of Christianity is actually leaving the walls of 
the physical structure and moving throughout humanity in the promised protection of the 
Holy Spirit and to call persons to Christ. 

Matthew 25:36 says “. . . I was in prison and you came unto me.” 32 The church 
has a duty to visit those who are behind bars. This duty of Christianity is more than just a 
visit once a month but a continuous spread of the Gospel. The church must remember 
that, although people may have sinned against God and humanity, God continues to give 
opportunities of hope. God forgives and the church must forgive and love. 

Hebrews 13:3, says, 


Remember those in prison, as if you were their fellow prisoners, 
and those who are mistreated as if you yourselves were suffering. 


The time incarcerated individuals spend in prison is a war against time. They can 
fight it, they can attempt to fool it, they can wrestle, play, pray, and waste it all together, 
but they cannot defeat it. The best the average man or woman can hope for is to make a 
peace, of sorts, with it.*3 

The church also is the forgiveness the incarcerated need to assure the next step. 
Forgiveness is a power tool of the church. Society tends to think of the person in prison as 
someone who needs to ask for forgiveness, not someone who needs to grant it. The 
people of the prison culture are viewed primarily as the hurters, not the hurt. But they are 


often both. Many people in prison have been predator and prey, criminal and victim. The 


32 Matthew 25:36 


33 Lennie Spitale, Prison Ministry: Understanding Prison Culture Inside and Out (Nashville, TN: 
Broadman and Holman Publishers, 2002), 15. 
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issue of forgiveness will play a frequent role in the counsel of volunteers, from both sides 
of the coin and from both sides of the walls.34 The church is called to forgiveness. Christ 
forgives sin and shame. 

The church is a community of believers and is faith driven.3> The well-being of the 
community of faith and how it operates depends on the Body of Christ being productive in 
the teaching of Christ and the effectiveness of bringing others to Christ, even if it’s behind 


jailed doors. 
Reflections 


As this researcher opened this paper expressing the thoughts of James Cone’s 
Black Theology, this writer is pressed to express that many black incarcerated person’s 
talk of their incarceration as a plot by the white man’s laws that stem from slavery that has 
caused their imprisonment. Most incarcerated blacks feel as if they have never received a 
fair shake due to the privilege of their white counterparts. This theology is born out of 
history and the black experience. However, this researcher believes that there is only one 
theology. The Jesus theology is simple—humanity must have a personal and full 


relationship with God. 
Biblical Foundations 


This researcher’s challenge is to show that by supplying a number of cognitive 


methods of teaching, the change in mindset of serious and/or violent paroled offenders 


34 Thid., 180. 


35 Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 258. 
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-with a substance abuse background can happen (prior to release from incarceration), thus 
providing community safety and reducing recidivism. 

The researcher offers a clear understanding that, although humans may have 
considered the destiny of over 144,0003° men and women who passed through the 
Michigan Department of Corrections yearly, God speaks through the Word that, through 
God, the mind can be renewed by the presence and the image of Christ. The history of 
humanity does not have to hinder humanity’s future. Observe my principal text: 

I beseech you therefore, brethren by the mercies of God, that ye 

present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy acceptable, unto God 

which is your reasonable service. And be not conformed to this 

world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 

may provide what is that good and acceptable and perfect, will of 

God. (Romans 12:1-2) 

How do you change the mind of one who has been incarcerated for 10 years or 
more, when the thoughts while incarcerated are of survival, instead of a church meeting in 
prison? How do you go into such an environment where hopelessness and the master of 
sin lives within the masses and bring a glimpse of true forgiveness by sharing the love and 
liberty of Christ? 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 

not love, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

(1 Corinthians 13:1) 

The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath 

anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me 

to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 

and the opening of the prison to them that are bound; (Isaiah 61:1) 

The only how of this Project, is through Christ. 


But Jesus beheld them, and said unto them, With men this is 
impossible; but with God all things are possible. (Matthew 19:26) 


36 Michigan Department of Corrections, Bureau of Justice Statistics, Annual Report (Lansing, 
MI: Michigan Department of Corrections, 2004), 29. 
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Change is inevitable in the life of every Christian and the life of an offender who 
has made a commitment to Christ is not an exception. This is the first step to change, the 
commitment to Christ. Commitment is an act of surrender or submission to God’s will for 
human lives whereby humans become a living sacrifice. Daily dependence on God results 
in humans’ transformation into the image of Christ. 

The researcher believes that the Book of Romans was Paul’s greatest work. 
Romans is placed first among Paul’s thirteen epistles in the New Testament. While the 
four Gospels present the words and works of Jesus Christ, Romans explores the 
significance of His sacrificial death. Using a question-and-answer format, Paul records the 
most systematic presentation of doctrine in the Bible. “Romans is more than a book of 
theology, it is also a book of practical exhortation. The good news of Jesus Christ is more 
than facts to be believed; it is also a life to be lived and a life of righteousness befitting the 
person justified freely by God’s grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.”37 


Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus. (Romans 3:24) 


The poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge regarded Romans as the most profound book in 
existence, and the some have called it the cathedral of the Christian faith. Because of its 
majestic declaration of the divine plan of salvation, Martin Luther wrote: “This epistle is 
the chief part of the New Testament and the very purest gospel . . . It can never be read or 
pondered too much, and the more it is dealt with the more precious it becomes, and the 
better it tastes.” The four Gospels present the words and works of the Lord Jesus, but 
Romans, the Gospel according to Paul, delves more into the significance of the Lord’s life. 


The theology of Romans is balanced with practical exhortation. Paul sees the believer’s 


37 Tid. 
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position as the basis of his practice. Therefore, the theme of righteousness that runs 
through the book is reflected in three parts: one, the Revelation of the Righteousness of 
God (which is covered in Chapters 1-8), where God gives the gift of righteousness to 
everyone who comes to Christ by faith; secondly, the vindication of the righteousness of 
God (which is covered in Chapters 9-11) where it appears that God has rejected Israel, but 
it is really Israel who has rejected her Messiah. Paul stresses here that God is the sovereign 
Lord who is responsible to no one for the work of election and rejection which is crucial 
to this the point that drives the thrust and passion of this writer. Lastly, Paul closes 
stressing the application of the righteousness of God (covered in Chapters 12-16.) Here 
Paul recognizes that behavior must be built upon belief, and this is why the practical 
exhortations of this epistle appear after his teaching on the believer’s position in Christ. 
Paul believes that salvation should transform a Christian’s life in relation to God and 
society.38 

Salt is good; but if the salt have lost his saltiness, wherewith will ye 


season it? Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with 
another. (Mark 9:50) 


They say unto him, Caesar’s, Then saith he unto them, Render 
therefore unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s and unto God 
the things that are God’s and one’s neighbors. (Matthew 22:21) 


Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth with his 
neighbor: for we are members one of another. The apostle discusses 
the whole concept of Christian liberty, Paul believed that a changed 


life is not a condition for salvation, but it should be the natural 
outcome of saving faith. (Ephesians 4:25) 


The researcher hopes that the readers of this paper will agree with Paul, but how 


do you aid in renewing the minds of those who are hard to reach behind closed doors 


38 Ibid. 
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(bars)? How do you get in? How do you accomplish the ministry that is set before you? 
Exploring the Word of God only confirms what God has already done. 


And let us not be weary in well doing: for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not. As we have therefore opportunity, let us do 
good unto all men, especially unto them who are of the household 
of faith. (Galatians 6:9-10) 


God has provided opportunity and access to a system that is not centered on community 
by corrections. 

Having this opportunity, the question now becomes, how does a person liberate 
the mind and transform thoughts of potential parolees who will eventually face the 
community? James H. Cone in his book, God of the Oppressed, says, 


To affirm that liberation is an expression of the image of God is to 
say not only who God is but also who I am and who my people are. 
Liberation is knowledge of self; it is a vocation to affirm who I am 
created to be. Furthermore, it is clear from divine revelation as 
witnessed in Scripture that authentic liberation of self is attainable 
only in the context of an oppressed community in the struggle of 
freedom. Because God’s freedom for humanity is the divine 
liberation of the oppressed from bondage, human freedom is 
response to God’s gracious liberation is an act of our sisters and 
brothers who are oppressed.*9 


Although this is an expression of who Mr. Cone is relative to a race of people, the 
researcher personalized this text because she believes that the incarcerated also need to be 
liberated. They can then be transformed into whom they were created to be. In the deepest 
depression of bondage, unless one believes that they are free in Spirit, they can never be 
free in mind. This is also stressed in Bernard Malamud’s, 7he Fixer, where he says, “Keep 


in mind that the purpose of freedom is to create it for others.” The researcher seeks an 


39 James H. Cone, God of the Oppressed (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Publishers), 134-135. 
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opportunity to help those who do not know that revelation and transformation are at the 


Door. 

Then said Jesus unto them again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am 

the door of the sheep. All that ever came before me are thieves and 

robbers: but the sheep did not hear them. I am the door: by me if 

any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and find 

pasture. (John 10:7-9) 

Paul, with each church started, taught believers to follow the commands that were 
given to strengthen one another and thereby aid in one another’s growth and strength in 


the Lord. 


Accept one another, then, just as Christ accepted you, in order to 
bring praise to God. (Romans 15:7) 


Be devoted to one another in brotherly love. Honor one another 
above yourselves. (Romans 12:10) 


Paul encourages us to be careful how we treat one another. Other writings reveal we 
should love one another (John 13:34); encourage one another (Hebrews 10:24-25) and 
forgive one another (Ephesians 4:32). 

If only it was that simple, especially dealing with this population. The fear in the 
Church, community, law enforcement and government, has caused the neglect of human 
beings destined to suffer forever their plight. Fear has caused the masses to turn their 
backs on the mission of ministry to help the least of these, otherwise, the prison walls 
would be screaming of grace for the least of these. 

Jesus forever identifies Himself as one who aligns himself with the great needs of 
the have-nots, the infirm and the imprisoned. In addition, the Son of Man will gather the 
nations of the world for ultimate judgment. 

When the son of man comes in his glory, and all the angels with 


him, then he will sit on his glorious throne. Before him will be 
gathered all the nations, and he will separate them one from another 
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as a shepherd separates the sheep from the goats, and he will place 
the sheep at his right hand, but the goats at the left. Then the king 
shall say to those at this right hand, “Come, O blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world; For I was hungry and you gave me food, I was thirsty and 
you gave me drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed me, I was 
naked and you clothed me, I was sick and you visited me, I was in. 
prison and you came to me.” Then the righteous will answer him, 
“Lord when did we see thee hungry and feed thee, or thirsty and 
gave thee drink? And when did we see thee a stranger and welcome 
thee, or naked and clothed thee? And when did we see thee sick or 
in prison and visit thee?” And the king will answer them, “Truly, I 
say to you, as you did it to one of the least of these my brethren, 
you did it to me.” Then he will say to those at his left hand, “Depart 
from me, you curse, into the eternal fire prepare for the devil and 
his angels; for I was hungry and you gave me no food, I was thirsty 
and you gave me no drink, I was a stranger and you die not 
welcome me, naked and you did not clothe me, sick and in prison 
and you did not visit me.” Then they also will answer, “Lord, when 
did we see thee hungry or thirsty or a stranger or naked or sick or 
in prison, and I not minister to thee?” The he will answer them, 
“Truly, I say to you, as you did it not to one of the least of these, 
you did it not to me.” And they will go away into eternal 
punishment, but the righteous into eternal life. 

(Matthew 25:31-46 RSV) 


As one seeks to address the plight of the poor, the disadvantaged, the imprisoned 
and the sick, the least of these is defined in a Greek-English lexicon as, “very unimportant 
and insignificant.”4° The uncertainty as to whether hardened criminals should be included 
in the least of the persons to whom Jesus referred occurs because practically all of the 
prison narratives of the Bible are associated with persons who were in the service of the 
God of the Old Testament and the Christ of the New Testament. It is also true today, 
based on this researcher’s interviews with many offenders, that in Western culture very 
few persons are incarcerated for the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ. 
Rather, the overwhelming majority of prison inmates are probably guilty of the crime for 


40 William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature, 2nd ed. (Chicago, IL: University Press, 1979), 248. 
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which they were charged. However, many reasons/excuses have been given as to why 
prisoners commit crimes, but the result is that criminal behavior must change for we, as 
Christians, are living each day with the result of each crime committed in our communities. 
If the mindset of criminal behavior does not change, we are looking at the next generation 
of slaves. Mentor and scholar Linda Elaine Thomas’ Under the Canopy states that one of 
her interviewees said regarding the future of black children in South Africa, “I don’t see 
nicely the future of black children. I don’t see nicely the future of our children because 
there’s a lot of war and there’s a lot of fighting between black to black . . . If the things 
that are happening now go on, the future of our children is bad.” #! 

So for the children’s sake, let me expound on the principal Scripture selected to 
support my thesis that the mindset can be changed, (regardless of how long one has been 
inflicted or possessed by a habit of carnal practices) if they are renewed in Christ. 

I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 


present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which us your reasonable service. (Romans 12:1) 


Paul beseeches the believer to be devoted to God. Everything he is and has is to 
be dedicated to the worship and service of God. Anything less than total devotion is short 
of God’s glory—it is sin. Therefore, when discussing the believer’s relationship to God, 
Scripture is strong in its exhortation. Without equivocation, Scripture urges total 
devotion. 

Note the words, “I beseech you,” which means, implore you, urge you, beg you to 
devote yourselves to God. This urging from Paul shows his strong appeal for those in the 


faith (brethren) to stay close to God and dedicate your body to God. The importance of 


41 Thomas, Under the Canopy, 33-42. 
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the human’s body cannot be overstated. The one thing upon earth that is abused more than 
anything else is the human body. Humanity abuses, neglects and ignores their bodies 
through: 

1) Overeating 

2) Becoming inactive 

3) Being too active 

4) By cursing, fighting, and killing 

5) Partaking of harmful substances 

6) Caring for the external abusing the internal 

7) Getting too much or too little rest 

God demands the believer’s body be ready for Christian use at all times. The 
dedication is not to be made to self—living as one wishes, doing one’s own thing. It is not 
made to others; living for family, wife, husband, child, parent, companion or employer. 
The body is to be offered to God and God alone. God requires a living sacrifice, which 
means that the body sacrifices its own desires and lives for God. 

The demand is for incarcerated individuals to yield from their own pleasures, 
desires and habits and present reasonable service unto God. The idea is that the believer is 
to use their mind in dedicating their body to the service of God. They are to think 
intelligently about how to best serve God as they walk through life day by day. 

The world’s view of the human body differs radically from God’s view. Some 
persons treat the body as though it is all that matters in this world. They believe the body’s 
physical, mental and social development is what life is all about. God’s view of the human 
body is higher and more supreme than this view. Scripture reveals several significant 


things about the human body. 
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When God created humanity, God created humanity in God’s own image (Genesis 

1:27). That image rested in the human body when God sent God’s Son into the world. 
God chose to send Jesus in a human body. 

Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he 
also himself likewise took part of the same; that through death he 
might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; 
and deliver them who through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. (Hebrews 2:14-15) 

When God’s Son was put to death and His body buried, God raised His body from the 
grave and took His resurrected body into the spiritual world. Scripture teaches that the 
body is the temple of the Holy Spirit. 

And be not conformed to this work: but be ye transformed by the 


renewing of your mind that ye may prove what is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfect, will of God. Romans 12:2 


Verse 2 says, “And do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed.” There are 
two words in the original Greek that deserve special attention. The first word to be 
translated is “conformed,” this word means—without necessarily any inner change. The 
word is also sometimes translated “fashioned.” He is saying; humans cannot allow 
themselves to adopt the fashion of this world or to be forced into its mold. 

The believer is not to be conformed to this world. Notice, the very fashion and 
appearance of the world seems to be lasting, permanent and unending. It seems to offer 
the very best of everything. However, the fashion and appearance of the world is a lie, a 
mask, a masquerade. The seed of corruption is seen in the acts of the world and its nature 
is the terrible spirit within it. The seeds of: 

1) Selfishness 
2) Greed 


3) Anger 
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4) Hatred 

5) War 

6) Deceitfulness 

7) Ignorance 

8) Decay 

9) Disorder 
The list goes on. God says that the believer is not to conform, that is, fashion 

himself or herself after the world. *2 

Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. If any 
man loves the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all 
that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 


and the pride of life, is not of the Father but is of the world. 
(1 John 2:15-16) 


The second word is the word translated “transformed.” This is the word from 
which we get the English word “metamorphosis.” This is an inner change, which has 
observable outward manifestations. This is not something humans do themselves. If 
humans “present themselves as a living sacrifice” and they reflect on the “mercies of God,” 
they will be transformed progressively. This is a work of the Holy Spirit, but it requires 
cooperation on the part of the believer. 

How is one transformed? The believer must change inwardly. Their true nature 
must be revealed, which means to be made new, readjusted, changed, turned around, and 
regenerated. The offender/sinner’s mind has been affected by sin. It desperately needs to 
be renewed. The mind is far from perfect. It is selfish and self-centered and basically 
desires to do as it wishes. 


42 The Preacher's Outline and Sermon Bible, Volume 2 (Chattanooga, TN: Alpha-Omega 
Ministries, Inc., 1996), 400. 
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How then can this project take wings, even though access has been given and an 
audience has been approved by God? It is the thought of this writer that the wings of this 
project rest in the “mind” that will be renewed by the presence and the image of Christ in 
the life of the believer. When a person receives the Lord Jesus Christ as their Lord, the 
human is spiritually given the mind of Christ.43 The success of this project lies therefore 
with the believers who shail present the life of Christ in the best possible way through the 
eyes of his/her own newness of mind in Christ. In order to assure success, the servant 
(self) becomes the vessel that delivers the Door through secular tools that are anointed, 


appointed and ordered by God. 
Historical Foundation 


The researcher’s challenge is to show that by supplying a number of cognitive 
methods of teaching, the change in mindset of serious and/or violent paroled offenders can 
happen prior to release of incarceration, thus providing community safety and reducing 


recidivism. 
The History of Prison Systems in the United States 


The Honorable Morris E. Lasker, Judge in the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, on the occasion of the 150th anniversary of New York’s 
Correctional Association made the following statement: 

The determination of how a society should deal with persons who 

violate its rules and customs presents a dilemma. It is a dilemma 

because of the conflict inherent in deciding whether the emphasis in 


the treatment of criminals should be upon punishment and 
sequestration of the offender in the hope of deterring him and 


43 1 Corinthians 2:16 
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others from committing further offenses or, on the other hand, 
redeeming the prodigal son so that, with a new set of values, he will 
internalize conformity with society’s rules. +4 


One hundred fifty years ago, Pennsylvania and New York pioneer reformers opted 
for the creation of institutions of confinement that would cure the criminal by a ritual of 
atonement. The prison, “an institution conceived in the early nineteenth century as an 
enlightened cure-all that would not only substitute for the cruel physical punishment of the 
past—such as execution, amputation, and flogging . . . but rehabilitate the prisoner, 
teaching him virtue, seemed simple in concept but nevertheless a panacea. It has not 
worked that way.” 

Today’s prison system can be traced backed to two systems that emerged in the 
early nineteenth century. The first system began in New York’s Auburn Prison in 1817. 
The act authorizing the erection of the Auburn prison was passed April 12, 1816 and 
foundations for the stone enclosure were put underway immediately. 

The prison went rapidly forward till 1823, when the massive main hall and wings, 
extensive wooden workshops, and an enclosing stone wall twenty feet high had been 
completed at a cost of $400,000.00. 

The so-called “Auburn System” provided for the separate confinement of each 
prisoner in his individual cell at night and employment during the daytime in silence, but in 
close association with other convicts. Convicts were compelled to work under the threat 
of punishment. Work rules were rigid and the punishments speedy and harsh. It was 


believed by administrators that hard work had reformative value. The contract labor 


44 Tlan K. Reich, “The History of the Correctional Association of New York” [excerpts online]; 
available from http://www.correctionhistory.org/html/chronicl/cany/html/cany01-html; Internet; accessed 
on 20 November 2004. 
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system initiated in 1828, to provide revenue needed to defray the costs of operation of the 
prison, came under attack from reformers who protested the harsh treatment some sixty 
(60) years later. 

The name of Auburn Prison was changed to Auburn Correctional Facility in 1970 
to indicate a change in the philosophy of imprisonment in New York State. The institution 
continues to be a walled, maximum-security prison for male felons, but its plant has been 
modernized. Actually the present plant is only 67 years old, as all the original buildings 
have been rebuilt since 1928. 

The second prison model was the Pennsylvania or Separate System, which began 
in 1829 in the Eastern State Penitentiary at Cherry Hill. This system was based on keeping 
inmates completely separated at all times. This method of treatment was hotly debated by 
prison reformers. Prison reformers began a system of analysis that continues today— 
statistical scrutiny on numerous recorded indicators in an attempt to determine whether 
one method was more effective than another.*6 

Today over 100,000 people are confined in correctional facilities in New York 
State. Currently, nearly 1.9 million individuals are incarcerated. While the rhetoric on 
prison reform has been moving towards the path of rehabilitation, the influence of reality 
has often allowed for little more than the warehousing of prisoners. Warehousing creates 
an atmosphere that is not conducive for reforming inmates into productive and lawful 
members of society. For years, the perception has been that there were numerous causes 


for this never ending game of “catch-up” between prison population growth and 


46 Toid. 
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budgetary needs. In the last 25 years, entry into correctional institutes has increased 
377%. This is an average annual growth of six and two-thirds percent. Some years this 
growth was over twenty percent.47 Some will hypothesize that an increase in enforcement 
efforts, and their funding, should be recognized as the cause of such staggering figures. 
Others will proffer that the increase is simply a mirror of population growth within and 
immigration to the United States. While both of these factors are contributory to the final 
count, statistically neither theory is supported by the data when looking at their correlation 


to the staggering increase of individuals in correctional institutes. 
The Torah Speaks On Prison History 


Then ye shall appoint you cities to be cities of refuge for you; that 
the slayer may flee thither, which killeth any person at unawares (by 
mistake; unintentionally). And they shall be unto you cities for 
refuge from the avenger; that the manslayer die not, until he stand 
before the congregation in judgment. (Numbers 35:11-12) 


Every civilization throughout history has promulgated rules providing for the 
punishment of those who offend society’s norms. The history of criminal justice is replete 
with societies that have included the practice of Jincaieratinn?” as one form of such 
punishment with—arguably—various degrees of success as a deterrent to crime or as a 
form of retribution for it.4® 

In 1996, under America’s criminal justice system, we incarcerated over 1,100,000 
of our fellow citizens in federal, state and county facilities. Prison building has been 

47 Bureau of Justice Statistics, “Criminal Offenders Statistics,” (20 August 2002), U.S. 


Department of Justice; available from http://www.ojp.usdoy.gov/bjs/crimoff. htm; Internet; accessed on 13 
March 2005. 


48 Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson, “A Torah Perspective on Incarceration as a Modality of 
Punishment and Rehabilitation,” The Lubavitcher Rebbe Purim (Spring 1976) no. 5736 [journal online}; 
available from http://www jewishvirtuallibrary.org/jsource/Judaism/prison. html; Internet; accessed on 
May, 2004. 
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described as one of the “growth” industries for the 1990s—and beyond. American society 
is often said to be built on “Judeo-Christian” values. Yet, the concept of prison appears 
nowhere in the “Judeo” part of that equation. Indeed, while sentencing options as diverse 
as financial penalties,*? atonement offering °° corporeal punishment,>! capital punishment°? 
and even death directly by the hand of God are found in the Torah, which is accepted by 
observant Jews as a collection of Divinely-inspired 613 commandments found in the five 
books of Moses (The Pentateuch: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy) and derivative precepts expounded in the Oral Law. The Torah comprises 
the entire code of Jewish conduct, civil law, religious law, ritual law and ethical behavior. 

The sources in the Torah reveal that when the Torah speaks of prisons, they are 
not sanctioned modes of punitive incarceration. There are prisons established by non- 
Jewish societies, e.g. Joseph’s imprisonment in the jails of Pharaoh’s Egypt;° prisons 
created in contravention to Jewish Law, e.g. the jailing of the prophet Jeremiah;*4 prisons 
utilized as temporary holding cells until trial and sentencing; and a prison environment 
used solely to execute a sentence of capital punishment. 

Rabbi Sholim D. Lipskar, founder and Chairman of the Aleph Institute, a not-for- 


profit Jewish educational, advocacy and humanitarian organization, states that the Jewish 


49 Exodus 21:37 and Leviticus 5:24 
59 Leviticus 4 
51 Leviticus 20:2; 14 and Deuteronomy 25:3 
52 Exodus 12:15 
93 Genesis 39:20 
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law did not condone restrictions on liberty.5> The Bible itself provides for servitude 
(involuntary, imposed by the court), as a reparative form of incarceration. Under certain 
circumstances, the court could order that a perpetrator of larceny or theft be “sold” for a 
period of time (not to exceed 6 years) in order.to raise the funds necessary to make 
restitution.*° Yet such court-imposed servitude could not degenerate into cruel slave 
labor. The “bondsman” was entitled by law to good nutrition, proper clothing, productive 
work and food and shelter for his wife and children. Restitution, not punishment, was the 
goal. 

Another form of restrictive liberty—often misunderstood as “prisons” by readers of 
the Bible—-were the “Cities of Refuge,” three of which were established by Moses just prior 
to the Jews’ entry into the Holy Land after wandering though the desert for forty years 
and three others established by Joshua after the Jews settled in the Land of Israel.°”? Those 
cities were, in effect, the earliest known form of “protective custody.”°*Persons found 
guilty of unpremeditated murder were given the option of moving into one of six cities, 
thereby escaping the lawful revenge of the victim’s surviving relatives. 

But the Cities of Refuge cannot, under any stretch of the imagination, says Rabbi 
Lipskar, be deemed to have functioned in any way similar to today’s prisons. For one 
thing, the offender was not isolated from contact with his loved ones and outside contacts. 
These environments were penal colonies that had all functions of a community, including 


productive work. Indeed, once the offender chose to flee to one of the cities, the court 
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would order the inmate’s wife, children and teacher to accommodate him. The underlying 
purpose of the Cities of Refuge was atonement, not isolation. 

Thus the history of prisons in the Bible originated from The Cities of Refuge that 
were established by God prior to their need. Moses and Joshua*? were both given 
commands by God to institute Cities of Refuge because God instituted a way for humanity 
to always have an open door of forgiveness. 

The idea of providing Cities of Refuge (Joshua 20:1-9) for capital offenses is 
rooted in the tension between customary tribal law (retaliation or revenge, in which the 
blood relative is obligated to execute vengeance) and civil law (carried out less personally 
by an assembly according to a standard code of justice). 

Blood feuds are usually associated with nomadic groups; legal procedures, with 
villages and towns. Israel, a society in the process of sedentarization, found it necessary to 
adopt an intermediate step regulating manslaughter, so that an innocent person would not 
be killed before standing trail. Absolution was possible only by being cleared by his 
hometown assembly, and by the eventual death of the high priest, which freed the offender 


from ritual pollution. 
Discrimination 


The New Testament history of incarceration spéaks of discrimination as followers 
of God found themselves imprisoned for many types of injustices from John the Baptist 


imprisoned for his boldness in making a true statement regarding adultery in the king’s 
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place.© Jesus’ arrest;®! Peter and James’ arrest®? for rebuking a donkey; and Paul and 
Silas’ arrest® for preaching the Gospel. In more modern times there are Nelson Mandela 
arrested for proclaiming equality for all people and imprisoned for his actions against the 
oppressive apartheid policies in South Africa and Martin Luther King Jr., arrested for 


marching for Civil Rights. 


The Michigan Department of Corrections — Prison History 


The Michigan Department of Corrections as of February 21, 2003, had 122,409 
offenders under their supervision in the state’s probation, prison and parole system. 

The state secure-facilities network supervises a diverse offender population. The 
physical plants also span centuries, from the Michigan Reformatory in Ionia (built in the 
late 1870s) to the modern Bellamy Creek Correctional Facility, which was completed in 
2001. The prisons are categorized into different security levels. A Secure Level I facility 
houses prisoners who are more easily managed within the network (even though they may 
have committed violent crimes). The State’s only Level VI prison, Ionia Maximum 
Correctional Facility, houses prisoners who pose maximum management problems, are a 


maximum security risk, or both.® 
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One cannot attempt such a project without looking at the subject of discrimination. 
The Black prison struggle began on the shores of Africa behind the walls of medieval pens 
that held captives for ships bound west into slavery. It continues today behind the walls of 
modern U.S. penitentiaries where all prisoners are held as legal slaves. One aspect of 
prison ideology began to form as far back as the reign of Louis XIV of France (1643- 
1715). The Benedictine monk Mabillon wrote that “. . . penitents might be secluded in 
cells like those of Carthusian monks and there be employed in various sorts of labor.” On 
April 5, 1790, the Pennsylvania Quakers actualized this concept as capstone of their 
fourteen year struggle to reform Philadelphia’s Walnot Street jail. No longer would 
corporal punishment be administered. Henceforth, prisoners would be locked away in their 
cells with a Bible and forced to do penitence in order to rehabilitate themselves. Thus was 
born the penitentiary. 

In 1850, approximately 6,700 people were found in the nation’s newly emerging 
prison system. Almost none of the prisoners were Black. They were more valuable 
economically outside the prison system because there were other means of racial control. 
During this time, most New African (Black) men, women, and children were already 
imprisoned for life on plantations as chattel slaves. Shortly after 1850, the imprisonment 
Tate increased. It remained fairly stable with a rate of between seventy-five and one 
hundred twenty-five prisoners per 100,000 in the populations. The Black struggle 
continued primarily behind the slave-quarter’s wall down through the issuance of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, 

Immediately after the Civil War and the end of slavery, vast numbers of Black 


males were imprisoned for everything from not signing slave-like labor contracts with 
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plantation owners, to looking the “wrong” way at some white person, or for some similar 
“petty crime.” 

From 1910 through 1950, Blacks made up twenty-three to thirty-four percent of 
the prisoners in the U.S. prison system. The United States was a segregated society prior 
to 1950, including the prisons (even the northern ones). Most Black prisoners were sent to 
county workhouses, Black chain gangs, and obscure negro prisons. The early populations 
of the more well-known or mainline state and federal prisons were: Attica, Sing Sing, 
Alcatraz, and Atlanta, which were predominantly white and male. 

Things began to change in the wake of World War I. Four factors flowing 
together ushered in these changes. There was the ghetto population explosion, the drug 
influx, the emergence of independent Black nations, and the Civil Rights Movement.® 

The aforementioned factors, and mainly drugs and their consequences provided 
and continue to provide an increase in prison numbers. Further discrimination lies in the 
population total itself. The Black family and community are disproportionately and more 
negatively impacted than any other group in America. This is seen in the 6.5 million 
persons under Criminal Justice Supervision at the end of 2002, Blacks, who comprise 
twelve percent of the Nation’s population, comprised sixty-seven percent (498,869) of 
those on parole (731,147); forty-six percent (290,371) of those in jail (631,240); thirty- 
nine percent (1,533,773) of those on probation (3,932,751); and forty percent (532,392) 


of those in prison (1,330,980).%7 
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Jackson State Prison Michigan’s Oldest Prison 


In a message from Governor Steven T. Mason to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Territory of Michigan, delivered on February 1, 1836 appears the 
first official reference to the necessity of a penal institution for Michigan. In part, the 
recommendations of the Governor were as follows: 

One of the greatest evils under which the public are now suffering, 

is the want of an improvised and regular penitentiary system. To 

such an extent has this evil grown, that the ends of justice are 

entirely defeated, by the want of the necessary and proper buildings 

for the confinement of criminals. The great object of the law in 

inflicting a penalty for the commission of a crime is the reformation 

of the offender. At present, however, this end is worse than 

defeated. I would recommend that an application be made to 

congress for a donation of land to aid in the erection of a 

penitentiary, competent to meet the requisitions of society.6® 

On January 2, 1837, he again brought this matter to the attention of the 
Legislature. On March 22, 1837, 3 months after Michigan’s admission to the Union, an act 
was passed appointing Jacob Beeson, H. P. Cobb and H. Stevens, a committee to 
determine what type of building should be erected and to recommend a site. These men, 
after some deliberation, decided that a prison, constructed in a similar fashion to that at 
Auburn, New York, would best serve the needs of Michigan, and they chose a site on the 
outskirts of the village of Jackson. A number of thriving little villages, among them Grass 
Lake, Sandstone, Napoleon and Spring Arbor, had expressed a desire to have the state 
prison located in their respective towns. 


Under the direction of Benjamin Porter, a plank structure, eighty by thirty feet was 


erected. The temporary prison was surrounded by a high fence, “made of tamarack poles, 
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set deeply into the earth, standing upright as thickly together as they could be put, making 
a continuous and comparative impassable line around the prison.” © 

The first prisoner to be committed was John McIntyre, sentenced from Wayne 
County, who was received January 12, 1839. The first eleven prisoners were from Wayne 
County. Thirty-five prisoners were committed the first year, and of these, seven managed 
to escape. This occurred in spite of the fact that Benjamin Porter who, under the title of 
“Acting Commissioner for Building the State Penitentiary,” was the first Warden and had 
well supplied the young institution with the necessary implements for the guarding and 
keeping of his charges. The following excerpt is taken from his financial report of 
February 24, 1839: 

“To making and finishing thirty-two shackles, $64.00. 

“To making two cherries (for musket and buckshot), $2.00. 

“To making brass moulds for musket balls and buckshot, $2.00” 

“to one day’s work ironing prisoners (riveting iron rings attached to chains around 


ankles) and procuring rifles for guards, $2.50” 


The Cell House 


-By an act of the Legislature of 1841, $5000 was appropriated for continuing the 
building of the State Prison. This was done under the direction of David Adams, successor 
to Mr. Porter. In 1842, the stone wall, fourteen feet high, was completed enclosing 
approximately six acres. The first tier of a stone cell house was completed, containing 
eighty-two cells, each cell being eight feet, six inches long, three feet six inches wide and 


six feet six inches high. Provision was made for additional tiers, as they were required. 
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The Uniforms 


At the close of 1842, there were eighty-six prisoners, most of who were engaged 
in construction work on the prison. The uniforms worn at the time and for nearly 40 years 
afterward consisted of: a jacket and trouser of a woolen fabric, woven in alternate bars of 
black and white, each about two inches in width. The striped uniform was not prescribed 
by law, but was general throughout the prisons of the country. No underwear was 
furnished to the inmates until 1866. Governor Bagley, in a message to the legislature, 
dated February 12, 1873, said regarding the uniform: 

The stripes on the dress that no one knows why they are there, 

should be abolished. In the cloth now being made for the use of the 


prison, the black stripe is much smaller than heretofore and not 
distinguishable at a slight distance.”° 


And a report of an investigative senate committee issued 6 days later reads: 
Your committee believes that to dress a man in the outlandish 
costume of a clown or buffoon, can only tend to degrade him, and 


suggest instead a gray uniform of the same cut as that was now 
worn. 7! 


Though no mention is made in the subsequent report of the Wardens, after this 
report, it seems probable that the striped uniform was abandoned for all general purposes 
some time after 1880. Under Warden Hatch (1885) the gray uniform was in general use, 
though for a time new prisoners wore stripes during a three-month probationary period; at 


the end of which time, if they had conducted themselves properly, they were allowed a 


gray suit. 
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Stern Discipline 


The so-called silent system was also in vogue for many years. Inmates were not 
permitted to converse. At one time (1868) it wag a punishable offense for an inmate to 
have in his possession a piece of paper. This rigid discipline continued until the 
administration of Warden Hatch, mentioned above. He applied new and humanitarian 
methods with signal success. While the rule against promiscuous talking was not entirely 
abrogated, the prisoner was allowed the freedom of the yard on occasional intervals. The 
rules against talking were not entirely cancelled until about 1895. Even today, the silent 
system obtains in the quarantine section and rules prohibit any talking from cell to cell. 
Inmates are allowed to talk during meals and during the twenty minutes recess in the yard 
at noon; men employed in the shops may talk whenever it may be necessary in relation to 


their work. 


Women Prisoners 


Until 1852, ten women had been committed to the prison. The report of 1855 says: 


The female department has been a source of great vexation during 
the past summer. When I came here there were ten of these 
unfortunate convicts, confined in two small rooms which were 
badly ventilated and no conveniences and no other care than what 
was bestowed by the male keeper. At the suggestion of the Board 
of Inspectors there was a matron employed to take charge of them 
at a salary of $300 per year. The rooms occupied by them were 
soon needed for a kitchen, and they were removed into another 
room less convenient than the former and not as safe where they 
still remain. But I am pleased to say that Mr. Titus, the Building 
Commissioner, has nearly completed a building expressly for their 
use, entirely isolated from the other buildings in which there is 
displayed much taste and convenience. 72 
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The building expressly for their use was of brick construction, thirty by forty-one 
feet, containing twenty cells, a kitchen, dining room, sick room and an apartment for the 
matron. It was located in the prison yard, removed considerably from the quarters of the 
men, though in a later period factory buildings were erected near it. The State Prison 
continued to house female convicts until 1867, at which time an act was passed permitting 
the sentence of state women prisoners to the Detroit House of corrections. Up to this 
time, seven women had received sentences of solitary confinement for life at Jackson 
prison. Those who were still serving time in 1877, were transferred to the House of 
Corrections, with the exception of one, Sarah Haviland, who, sentenced in 1866 at the age 
of thirty-eight, served 30 years as a prisoner in Jackson, for the most part as a domestic in 
the Warden’s residence. Of the seven women lifers, one died, two were pardoned, and 
three had their sentences commuted to the House of Correction. In 1896, Sarah Haviland 
was pardoned, thus closing the history of the women convicts who had served time within 


the walls of Jackson Prison. 


The Effects of Prison Life 


In 1859, W. L. Seaton became Agent of the prison. His views regarding the effect 
of the prison upon its inmates are expressed emphatically in the closing paragraphs of his 
report for his first year in office: 


and it would be more gratifying if at the close of the year, I could 
be able to report that I have a strong faith in the reformation of the 
convicts discharged but these truths forcibly impress themselves 
upon my mind, that our prisons are only schools for evil; that three- 
fourths of the convicts that leave them are more hardened and 
villainous than before. I come to these sad conclusions from a 
careful observation during the past five years that I have been 
connected with this prison, of the conduct of convicts after being 
discharged, and from the reports of other prisons conducted on our 
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system. Evil communications corrupt good morals’ is an old, 
truthful adage, and with our congregate system of prison, it is 
impossible to prevent communication between convicts. 

The young man who may be sent here for one year for his first 
offense, works beside the villain who has made crime his business 
for years; and as misery loves company, they sympathize and 
support each other; both wear the disgraceful stripes; both march, 
one behind the other, in the humiliating lockstep; both eat at the 
same table; lock in cells adjoining each other and perhaps both 
leave the prison together; and if the young man formed good 
resolutions when he entered, they are all forgotten; and being 
disgraced, no money, no friends, no labor to be obtained, (for the 
world turns a cold shoulder to the convict) he seeks at once the 
company of those who were imprisoned with him, and again 
plunges into crime. 

We have nearly three hundred more than we had five years ago. 
Why are all our prisons so full? What has caused this alarming 
increase in convicts in our penitentiaries? Some say it is on account 
of the short sentences, sentences the judge make, others on account 
of the long sentences, and others on account of hard times. Some 
give one reason, some another. But one of the greatest reasons I 
believe to be, is our system of imprisonment. This prison will in two 
years, be full to its utmost capacity; and I would recommend that 
when further appropriations are made, for prison buildings, that 
they be made to build a prison on the separate system. 73 


Cheap Labor 


State prisoners were a source of cheap labor to private industry for nearly 60 years 
in Michigan. Under a contract labor system that began in 1843, entrepreneurs paid the 
prison at Jackson sums ranging from $0.34 cents to $0.56 cents a day for each prisoner 
who worked for them. Besides the manpower, the prison supplied the building for the 
industry if it was to be run behind the walls. The private manufacturer brought in the 


equipment and supplies. 
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In this system, prisoners made harnesses and other farm equipment, woolen and 
cotton goods, carpeting, farm tools, saddle trees and trimmings, steam engines and boilers, 
barrels and copper ware. Other contracts were established for the manufacturing of shoes 
and laundry products. 

The prisoners themselves received none of the money they worked for; the jobs 
were simply another part of their drab and grim existence as transgressors in that period. 
A total of 517 of the 625 prisoners at Jackson were employed under a contract in 1869. 
By 1900, the practice was nearly nonexistent. 

In 1922, the state began to operate its own factories but continued to sell the 
products on the open market under the name, Michigan State Industries (MSI). Over the 
years, Michigan prisoners have mined coal, manufactured bricks and tile, cigars, 
tombstones and binder twine. 

In 1935, Congress passed the Hawes-Cooper Bill, prohibiting the shipment of 
prison-made goods in interstate commerce. In 1937, the Michigan Legislature adopted a 
bill that limited the sale of prison products to state institutions, departments and other 
wholly tax-supported agencies. It was believed at the time that the laws were designed 
mostly in reaction to Depression conditions to protect free industry and labor. 

One industry long associated with prisons has been the production of license 
plates. The first plates, produced before 1910, were made of leather and used metal house 
numbers. In 1918, the prison near Jackson first began producing automobile license plates 
along with street and road signs. 

In 1980, the state Correctional Industries Act was amended to allow MSI to sell its 
products to nonprofit organizations, to governmental institutions in other states and to the 


federal government. It allows Michigan agencies, offices and departments to buy goods 
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from Industries, if they are comparable in price and quality to those produced elsewhere, 
and can be supplied in a reasonable time period. 

The amendment let MSI set prices that provide for a margin in direct and indirect 
costs. It set up a five-year phase-in that gradually increased the amount of self-sufficiency. 
MSI became self-supporting in 1985. 

Self-sufficiency saves the state the cost of civilian wages, salaries and other costs, 
which were paid out of the Department’s budget in the past, and it allows MSI to expand 
its operations in order to employ more prisoners.”4 

In the last 25 years, Michigan’s prison population has grown at a rate of thirty- 
eight times the rate of growth of the general population, increasing from 11,000 inmates in 
1975 to 48,000 in 2000—a 336% increase. 

Today, the Michigan Department of Corrections has a $1.6 billion budget that 
provides for the state prison system, the probation and parole systems, and a community 
corrections system. 

In the past several years, due to the need to respond to decreasing state revenues, 
MDOC absorbed huge budget reductions. Since $1.2 billion of the budget is dedicated to 
prison operations, that portion of the budget has been most effected. During this time, the 
department has accrued a $140 million structural deficit driven by these severe reductions. 
In the past two years, nearly $200 million in high priority prison maintenance and repairs 
have been unattended, and MDOC is facing an enormous potential health care crisis 
resulting from new HIV requirements that could cost the taxpayers as much as $214 


million per year. 
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Notwithstanding these severe budget pressures, the Michigan Prison System is one 


of the best run operations in the nation and offers a very high degree of public safety.” 


Reflections 


Studying the overall history of prisons in this country, specifically Michigan, this 
researcher is convinced that one who is incarcerated over a period of time is conditioned 
in mind, body and soul by the treatment. Surely, to be striped of underwear for years 
would affect the mind. Surely, the inability to converse at any given time during one’s 
period of incarceration would affect a person’s mind. Surely, today, solitary confinement 
affects the mind. Surely, a cell block eight feet, six inches long, three feet six inches wide 
and six feet six inches high would at some point over the years not only confine your 
height as a person but your mind. This paper is designed to show that through cognitive 
behavioral therapy and faith in Romans 12:1-2, although incarceration may appear as 


without hope for the offender, liberation in Christ is just a commitment away. 


The Wings of Faith, Inc 


Wings of Faith, Inc. (WOF) is a 501(c)3 nonprofit, non-partisan, multicultural, 
ecumenical faith-based organization. Its mission is to: strengthen and assist community 
and faith-based organizations by providing resources to become self-sufficient through 
economic empowerment and to promote education, training, and capacity building for 
faith-based and community organizations, thereby strengthening their voice in the 


outcomes of their community, government and labor force environments. The Wings of 
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Faith, Inc. has pioneered many community initiatives and collaborative in Michigan’s 
Wayne County area. Located inside the Samaritan Center, it is the largest faith-based one- 
stop facility in Michigan. WOF has been instrumental in securing partners to provide a 
coordinated system of services for ex-offenders, current and recovering substance abusers, 
high-risk youth, aging/elderly, chronically unemployed, and the community at large. With 
a full range of staff, mentors, case managers, administrators and faith-based volunteers, 
WOF, Inc. serves as a community liaison and contact to faith-based entities for the 
coordinated system of services, that includes, but is not limited, to medical, youth, family, 
community, adult, senior citizen, and faith-based programs. In addition, WOF, Inc. brings _ 
together community and faith-based partners from all sectors, to provide necessary 
resources for the revitalization of individual, family and community life. 

The Wings of Faith, Inc. has been a pioneer in collaborating with small faith-based 
and community-based organizations to increase their organizational capacity for social 
service delivery and participation in grant application submissions. Projects that WOF has 
initiated and or collaborated with are: 

© Give Faith a Chance Seminar — provided grant writing, capacity building, 
and collaboration among community and faith based organizations. 

e AIDS Awareness — conducted a program designed for HIV/AIDS 
prevention among youth and adults. 

¢ Health Fairs — provided avenues for a healthy community by making health 
resources available with community health agencies as the lead. 

e Wayne County Sheriff's Department-Commissary Board—with state and 


local collaborations, provided job placement, substance abuse, and career 
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counseling, and referrals for incarcerated and returning citizens of Wayne 
County. 

Outreach Programs — Implemented recruiting and mentoring services for 
youth and adults utilizing the faith-based community. 

Russell Street Community Development Corporation — designed and 
implemented community and economic development initiatives. 
Informational Campaigns and Technical Assistance Provided for Capacity 
Building - A Tax Exempt Application 501(c)3 Seminar for new and 
existing organizations which conducted a series of workshops that: (1) 
assisted new and existing churches and organizations with 501(c)3 
applications; (2) explained the Tax Exempt Laws; (3) enabled participants 
to leave with a completed application ready for mailing. 

Provided workshop sessions on “Taking the Fear Out of Government” 
designed to link the community to resources and information that would 
equip faith-based and community organizations to move toward economic 
stability utilizing one-stop career agencies and other federal, state and local 
services. 

Give Faith a Chance Initiative — sponsored a three-part conference 
designed to work with churches and higher education institutions to 
address community needs. Conference topics included: The Education 
Dilemma: Connecting the Church to Families, and Economic Development 


in the Twenty-first Century Church. 
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e Ex-Offenders’ Job Readiness Workshops — hosted in collaboration with 
state and local probation and parole partners, employment services and 
educational workshops. 

e The Michigan Faith-Based Summit — Jackson, MI - Co-sponsored a faith- 
based summit/conference designed to provide technical assistance to 


Michigan faith-based and community organizations. 


New Projects 


Faith-Based Employment (FBE) is a newly designed project that is internet-based. 
Its mission is to assist in the expansion of the labor force by providing access to a network 
of pre-training and training programs that produce skilled, competitive, and upwardly 
mobile employees. Faith-based job fairs, web sites, and other planned enhancements, via 
faith sites, are currently in motion such as: Michigan Reentry Initiative-—Walk With Me 
Program—-Wings of Faith, Inc. the Community Reentry Authority—The Going Home 
Project.76 

A collaboration with the Department of Corrections, funded by the Office of 
Justice Programs, was designed to create a prototypical reentry system that addressed the 
serious and/or violent adult offender population ages 18-35. Project goals are to provide 
institutional readiness and community reentry and stabilization with the final result being 
to increase public safety, by reducing recidivism among juvenile and adult offender 


populations. 
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The Michigan Reentry Initiative—Mentors of Faith—The Family Independence 
Agency,” a collaboration with the Family Independence Agency/Central Care 
Management Organization is designed to provide mentoring services for serious and 
violent youth ages 13-17. It utilizes faith-based and community organizations as sites of 
service. The result is the same as the adult program. 

The Commissary Reentry Program—Wayne County Sheriff's Office Commissary 
Board, a collaboration with the Wayne County Sheriffs Office and local agencies, 
provides substance abuse and life skills training to incarcerated women along with a 
community reentry one-stop for all released offenders (men and women) of Wayne 
County. This context will serve as the initial link, since all paroled participants will make 
this environment their second stop (first stop, the parole agent) within 24 hours of 


incarceration. 
Faith-Based Organizations 


While there is little academic literature that empirically examines either the extent 
of such efforts or their effects, popular reports as well as current political rhetoric suggest 
that faith-based organizations are engaged in a variety of community development 
activities and that outcomes often surpass public or governmental efforts. Clearly, some 
religious organizations, particularly in inner cities, have expanded their activities in the 
community. Still, most of our understanding of faith-based community development and 


urban efforts comes from the popular press and news media. While such “accounts offer 
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important pieces ofa story . . . the literature about them tends to be scattered, disjointed, 
and descriptive rather than conceptual or analytical.”7® 

The community provides faith-based services. An abbreviation of these services is 
rendered as a “faith-based initiative.” This is a phrase that includes any religion that 
promotes good works except for nihilism (which is the belief in nothing) or deism (which 
is the belief that reason should be the basis of belief rather than revelation or tradition). 
Deists reject organized religion and promote reason as the essential element in making 
moral decisions (they substitute reason for faith). Religions that present a currently living 
person as a temporal Messiah are a gray area for the purposes of the phrase faith-based, 
primarily because they are suspected of being frauds. 

Religions that espouse human sacrifice or crime—against-humanity are also 
excluded, regardless of their other tenets. The term “faith-based” was popularized by the 
White House Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives.7? The term is now often 
used as a euphemism for the word “religion” to avoid the thorny issues of separation of 
church and state in the United States and to avoid the reality of religious violence and 
theocratic religious intolerance, especially in the explicitly included religions. The fact that 
“faith-based initiative” and Federal Bureau of Investigation have the same acronym is 
considered to be an unintentional coincidence. 

No systematic scholarly evaluations of the efforts of faith-based institutions have 


been done, and cannot effectively be done until there is an empirical assessment of the 
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extended nature of faith-based community and urban development and a better 
understanding of who is doing it and how. To date, the evaluations are still in question as 
no agency or organization has clearly defined “faith-based.” ®° 

It has been argued that faith-based organizations or “communities” have unique 
resources to bring to the task of community and/or economic development: they tend to 
be among the few significant and viable institutions still located in many inner-city 
neighborhoods. Community service has been a primary focus of most of the world’s 
major religions. Urban religious institutions have significant organizational and leadership 
resources that can be brought to bear. Black churches in particular have served as 
political, cultural and educational resources and faith-based efforts can address not only 
the financial problems of inner-city areas but spiritual problems as well.*! 

Faith-based entrepreneurial efforts in Boston, Detroit, New York, Oakland and 
Chicago have included cooperative restaurants, operation of restaurant franchises such as 
McDonald’s and Kentucky Fried Chicken, construction cooperatives, rehabilitation of 
former “crack” houses, recycling operations, auto shops, credit unions, community 
centers, etc.2 

Research on churches in Detroit’s empowerment zone indicated that, while taking 
a variety of forms, faith-based community development activities can be classified into 
eight primary categories: business operation; job training; mixed social services and 
training; financial activities; housing; citizenship training/relocation; community 


80 Office of the Vice President of Research, Community Report on Faith Based Organizations 
(Detroit, MI: Center for Urban Studies, Wayne State University, 2000), 54. 


8! C, Eric Linclon and L. H. Matniya, The Black Church in the African American Experience. 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990), 85. 
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development corporations (CDC’s) and cultural development. Thus, the expectations 
(from the community) of a faith-based organization are higher because its synergy is faith. 
Other contributions to the synergy of this research, as it pertains to faith-based programs 
with significant success, include persons such as Dr. Charles Colson. Almost 25 years ago, 
Charles W. Colson was not considering reaching prison inmates or reforming the U.S. 
penal system. In fact, this aide to President Richard Nixon was “incapable of humanitarian 
thought,” according to the media of the mid-1970s. Dr. Colson was known as the White 
House “hatchet man,” a man feared by even the most powerful politicos during his 4 years 
of service to President Nixon. When news of Colson’s conversion to Christianity leaked to 
the press in 1973, the Boston Globe reported, “If Mr. Colson can repent of his sins, there 
just has to be hope for everybody.” Colson would agree. He admits he was guilty of 
political “dirty tricks” and willing to do almost anything for the cause of his President and 
his Party. In 1974, Colson entered a plea of guilty to Watergate-related charges; although 
not implicated in the Watergate burglary, he voluntarily pleaded guilty to obstruction of 
justice in the Daniel Ellsberg Case. He entered Alabama’s Maxwell Prison in 1974 as a 
new Christian and as the first member of the Nixon administration to be incarcerated for 
Watergate-related charges. He served 7 months of a one-to-three year sentence. In 1976, 
Colson founded Prison Fellowship Ministries, which, in collaboration with churches of all 
confessions and denominations, has become the world’s largest outreach to prisoners, ex- 
prisoners, crime victims, and their families. Dr. Colson saw early on that reconciliation 
among offenders, victims, their families, and communities should be a ministry of the 
Church. He set Prison Fellowship in place to exhort, equip, and assist the church in this 
ministry. That decision marshaled the involvement of the Church in prison outreach. 


Colson has visited prisons throughout the U.S. and the world and has built a movement 
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working with more than 40,000 prison ministry volunteers and with ministries in one 
hundred countries. In the course of touring prisons worldwide, he became deeply 
concerned with prison conditions and the need for better access to religious programs. Dr. 
Colson’s personal prison experience and his frequent visits to prisons also prompted new 
concerns about the efficacy of the American criminal justice system and made him one of 
the nation’s influential voices for criminal justice reform. Colson’s recommendations have 
brought together legislators from both political parties and divergent philosophical 
viewpoints. In 1983, Colson established Justice Fellowship, now the nation’s largest faith- 
based criminal justice reform group. Because Dr. Colson understood that the work of 
changing prisoners’ lives should be a global endeavor, Prison Fellowship International was 
formed in 1979 under his direction. It has since expanded to include national chapters in 
eighty-eight countries. 

Faith-based initiatives have a mission to aid and assist communities to make them 
whole. Because faith-based initiatives are geared toward a holistic healing approach to 
humanity, their main purpose is to embrace the community by understanding that every 
person has self worth. 

Every person who lives in any community has capabilities, abilities and gifts. 
Living a good life depends on whether those capabilities can be used, abilities expressed 
and gifts given. If they are, those persons will be valued, powerful, and well connected to 
the people around them and the community will be more powerful because of the 
contribution the person is making.*3 Each time a person uses his or her capacity, the 


community is stronger and the person more powerful. That is why strong communities are 


83 John P. Kretzman and John L. McKnight, Building Communities from the Inside Out: A Path 
Toward Finding and Mobilizing a Community’s Assets (Chicago, IL: ACTA Publications), 100. 
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basically places where the capacities of local residents are identified, valued and used. 
Weak communities are places that fail for whatever reason to mobilize the skills and 
capabilities of their residents or members.*4 

Persons who enter the doors of faith-based organizations whether it be the church 
or community faith-based community development corporations, are not statistics, but 
souls needing saving, with expectations to be met and God to be reintroduced, reinforced 


or praised. Community is everything. 
The Russell Street Missionary Baptist Church 


No one will deny that the Bible talks about a church, but whose church? Which 
church? What church? These questions, and many others, will be answered in time. Right 
now we want to find out what the church is. Let us begin by pointing out what it is not. 
The church as described in the Bible is not Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. It is not 
denominational, interdenominational, or sectarian. It is not a political organization. It is 
not a social organization. It is not a building. Since it is none of these, what is it? Most 
people do not understand the church. Why? Because they do not know what the church is. 
As a result, they do not understand the purpose of the church, the importance of the 
church, or the work of the church. But the Bible plainly tells us what the church is. The 
word church comes from the Greek word “ekklesia.” It means “the called out.” So the 
church is a “called out” body of people. They have been called out of the world into the 
kingdom of God’s dear Son (Colossians 1:13). It is the spiritual body of Christ (1 


Corinthians 12:27). It is made up of those who have obeyed Christ (Hebrews 5:8-9). The 
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church is those who have been saved by Christ. He adds them to His church (Mark 16:16; 
Acts 2:47). Another way of saying it is the church is made up of the followers of Christ. 
The word “church” appears in the Bible in two ways. First, it is spoken of 
universally. This is what Christ had in mind when He said, 
And I also say to you that you are Peter, and on this rock I will 


build My church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. 
(Matthew 16:18) 


There are many other verses where the word “church” is used to speak of universally. 
That is, everywhere the church may be found in the world, if it is the Bible church, then it 
is that church which Jesus said He would build. Second, it is spoken of locally. For 
instance, when Paul was writing to the church at Rome, and speaking of the various 
congregations, he said, “.. . The churches of Christ greet you.” (Romans 16:16) He was 
not speaking of a number of churches or denominations. He was speaking of a number of 
local congregations. To further explain, you will note that the Scriptures speak of the 
church at Philippi, etc. (1 Corinthians 1:2; Ephesians 1:1; Philippians 1:1) All of this is 
confusing to some people because they are used to thinking of the church only in terms of 
denominationalism. But you will not read of any denomination in the Word of God. In the 
churches just mentioned, there are several congregations spoken of. Each congregation is 
the Lord’s church in its particular community. All of them together make up the church 
worldwide. It is so simple when denominationalism is forgotten. The Bible speaks of the 
church as being: (1) The body of Christ (Ephesians 5:23), (Ephesians 4:4) and (Colossians 
1:18). (2) The household of God. The word “house” in the Bible suggests family. In 1 
Timothy 3:15, Paul says that the house of God is the church of the living God. God is the 


Father and we are His children (Galatians 3:26-27). (3) The kingdom of God. Kingdom 
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suggests a King. Christ is the King (Revelation 17:14). We are Christ’s people. The world 
is His territory. The New Testament is His law. This is the church (Matthew 16:18-19). 

It is our reasonable service to bear fruit for the Lord. The Church must be an 
organism that plants seeds of hope and delivers works of the Spirit to help humanity. The 
Russell Street Baptist Church serves as the Church that bears fruit for all who come, so 
that God may be praised. 

The origin of Russell Street Missionary Baptist Church (the oldest Church on the 
North end of Detroit, Michigan) stems from “The Sons and Daughters Sunrise Mission 
Society.” At its first organizational meeting in the home of Deacon and Mrs. Ross along 
with the original founders, Ms. Pearl Tolbert and Mr. Monroe Brown, on February 2, 
1916, decided the faith rights of 8700 Chrysler Freeway Drive. 

The church moved from the Ross’ home in 1920 to a storefront on Oakland at 
Alger. In 1942, The Reverend Stephen C. “Dynamo” Campbell became pastor and, by 
consent, God gave the stamp of approval to move Russell Street to its current site. 
Reverend Stephen Campbell gave the church a blood transfusion and put Russell Street on 
a tonic of prayer, loyalty, devotion, kindness and consideration. Reverend Campbell 
served until his death in 1976, thereafter, the Reverend Anthony Campbell, his son, served 
until retirement in August, 1999. 

In November 1999, Russell Street called the researcher as its first female pastor in 
82 years. Russell Street’s membership of 1300 strives to do community initiatives that 
adhere to the salvation of humanity. It is fulfilling its mission of providing daily 
opportunities of being a saved and healthy community through Jesus Christ. 

Some of the programs that drive the church are: Soup Kitchen that currently 


serves over 900 meals per month; ten youth programs (which includes the Russell Street 
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Dinner Club, an after-school program that feeds 150 children from the ages of 7-17 every 
Friday); a health initiative; a foreign mission ministry, women/men’s ministry; a youth 
development program; an ex-offender writing and support program; and other community 
services that place Russell Street exactly where it has been since its beginning, the anchor 
of the North End community of Detroit, Michigan. 

The Russell Street Missionary Baptist Church serves as an opening door of faith 
and counseling support for all offenders. In addition, to support groups and social 
services, such as food, clothing and a safe haven of spiritual guidance for this project, 


Jesus is offered on a daily basis. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The ethnography of participant observations, interviewing, instruction, pre and 
post surveys, and the active participation of the target population in the community were 


used for this project. 
Treatment Hypothesis Method 


The researcher was convinced that if cognitive restructuring training, which 
includes a vast number of topics such as: life skills, job skills, conflict resolution, anger 
management, thinking for a change and others that address reasoning, could be addressed 
with offenders prior to release, then offenders would be better equipped to become 
productive community citizens. This research project proposed to provide cognitive 
restructuring/reentry services focusing on problem solving and spirituality classes to 
serious and violent offenders, with a substance abuse background, incarcerated and/or 


paroled. This period of instruction was 3 to 6 months. An individualized reentry plan 
(IRP) for the offender’s transition process was completed including: how the 
convicted offenders spend their time during confinement, how they are released 
from prison into parole and how they are supervised during their adjustment to 


life in free communities with appropriate aftercare, which is the community 
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phase of parole release. Cognitive restructuring (which deals with behavioral 
modification) covers vast areas of training, but has been narrowed to the areas of 
problems solving and spiritual awareness. Following the cognitive restructuring 
concepts of cognitive therapy, emotions and thoughts can be changed by altering 
cognitive processes. Additionally, behavioral therapy was addressed and 
included emphasis on facilitating overt behavior changes guided by specific 


goals. 


The Problem 


Men and women are leaving prison with less preparation for life in the community, 
less assistance in their reintegration, fear of the public and its habits and an increased 
likelihood of being returned to prison for new crimes or parole violations due to barriers 
of survival once on parole. In recent years, offenders released from prison have served 
longer periods of confinement, were more likely to have been convicted of drug or violent 
crimes, and were more likely to return to a small number of distinct neighborhoods. In 
most cases, these neighborhoods have increased depression of social standards and high 
crime and poverty, which may increase the chances of offenders committing new crimes 

Thus Michigan’s problem, as with other states, is that many offenders lack self- 
control (obvious by the recidivism rate), tending to be impulsive and non-reflective in their 
actions. They act without adequately considering or calculating the consequences of their 


behavior. 
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Another problem exists when the time spent in incarceration does not rehabilitate 
in the same manner as educational programs and cognitive training, in order to enhance 
positive community productivity. 

Approximately eighty-six percent of these offenders have a history of drug abuse 
and twenty-nine percent have a history of drug and alcohol abuse. 1 In addition, fifteen 
and five tenths percent have a history of mental health problems. 2 Although a selective 
sample will be involved in the study, ten are representative of the majority of criminals 
who commit serious and/or violent offenses while under the influence of alcohol and other 
drugs. 

The offenders tend to lack stable work histories, meaningful family support, the 
inability to make sound decisions, and they live in economically depressed communities. In 
essence, they face numerous social, economic and interpersonal barriers to successful 
community reintegration. 

The serious and/or violent offenders selected for this project present a concern for 
community safety, primarily because they have a high probability of committing new 
crimes in comparison to any other inmate population. These parolees will most likely 
return to the most depressed communities in the targeted neighborhoods in the Wayne 
county area that is experiencing a disproportionate percentage of criminal victimization. 

Convicted felons who have served their minimum sentence can be placed back into 
the community through the parole system. Parole is a period of supervision prior to 
discharge from MDOC jurisdiction. The Michigan Parole Board is the paroling authority 


! Office of Justice Programs, “Criminal Offenders Statistics”, U. S. Department of Justice; 
available from http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/crimoff. htm; Internet; accessed on 13 March 2005. 


2 Ibid. 
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for all felony offenders committed to the jurisdiction of MDOC. They have the jurisdiction 
to grant or deny parole when a prisoner has served the minimum sentence imposed by the 
court, less any good time or disciplinary credits that have been granted. 

The Parole Board is responsible for conducting interviews with prisoners 
throughout the state. During FY 2002, the Board conducted 21,206 interviews, made 
25,000 decisions, conducted 3,500 parole violation arraignments, and held 1,000 
revocation/fact finding hearings. ? Participants selected for the project were classified as 
serious and/or violent by MDOC using an assaultive risk and property risk screening tool. 
Once parole is set and participants are enrolled in the program, cognitive restructuring 
/spirituality training will commence 3 to 6 months prior to parole. 

Yearly, more than 10,000 Michigan Department of Corrections prisoners are 
released into the community and an estimated forty percent will return to prison within 
four years. 4 The recidivism rate in Michigan, as in other states, is unacceptably high— 
sixty percent. > Although community substance abuse initiatives have aided somewhat, this 
revolving door of recidivism has caused many hardships for the citizens of Michigan. 
Several attempts have been made to reduce the recidivism rate by providing community 
programs to aid and assist returning citizens of Michigan to what appears to be a 


cumbersome task and a weight of fear on the part of the community at large. 


3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
> Ibid. 
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Research Design Method 


A random sample of ten participants (seven males and three females) was selected 
and information was compiled on them to evaluate the impact that cognitive restructuring 
has on reducing recidivism among serious and violent offenders, particularly if taught by a 
faith-based organization. The research method used to test the treatment hypothesis was 
the compilation of scientifically validated surveys, monthly progress reports, completed 
assignments and observations. Participants in the project completed surveys, cognitive 
restructuring assignments and progress reports. 

The ten randomly selected participants completed a comprehensive criminogenic 
risk assessment survey known as the Correctional Offender Management Profile 
Assessment Screen (COMPAS). Data from the survey was manually entered into the 
COMPAS computerized software program and a one-page synopsis of risk and need 
factors was compiled after being electronically computed and calculated (Appendix 1: 
COMPAS Questionnaire & Assessment Survey). 

It was hoped that the research of the COMPAS information, monthly progress 
reports, cognitive restructuring assignments, and compiled Federal, state, local, and 
private data resources would lead to change and transformation in the institutionalized 
community as well as the community at large. The evaluation methods involved were 
questionnaires/surveys, observations, workshop instruction, and monitoring during the 


implementation of the project. 
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Measurement 


The participants analyzed for this study were male and female offenders in the 
Michigan Reentry Initiative “Walk With Me” MRI-WWM Program. There were a total of 
ninety-nine participants (eighty-one males and eighteen females) enrolled in the program 
who were between 18-35 years of age, classified as serious and/or violent/high risk having 
a history of substance abuse. The participants in this research project did not include sex 
offenders, Participants were currently or would be paroling to Wayne County (including 
the City of Detroit) under the jurisdiction of MDOC. MDOC determined these ninety-nine 
participants to be serious and/or violent offenders utilizing state-authorized comprehensive 
assessments such as the Security Classification Screen, Property Risk Screening Tool, 
Assaultive Risk Screening Assessment, and the Substance Abuse Subtle Screening 
Inventory (SASSI). These assessment tools, coupled with static and dynamic factors, 
allowed accurate analysis of the highest risk and most serious and violent populations. 
Additionally, information on the type of offenses, number of felonies, prison terms, 
probations, history of drug abuse, and history of mental health illness was used in the 
selection of the participants. 

The ninety-nine participants are serious and violent/high risk offenders who have 
committed offenses ranging from violent (i.e., manslaughter, homicide, and armed 
robbery) to property and felonious offenses (i.e., breaking and entering, larceny, and 
controlled substances manufacturing/delivering narcotics). After results of the COMPAS 
survey on all ninety-nine offenders were constructed, an analysis and evaluation on a 
randomly selected sample using ten of the ninety-nine participants occurred. This random 


sample consisted of (seven) males and (three) females. 
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The ten participants involved in this research project completed a cognitive 
restructuring education component in the areas of mapmaking, criminal and addiction 
history, becoming aware of your inner maps, learning to think about your behaviors, and 
conflict resolution. Conflict resolution was the area of cognitive restructuring on which 
this research project focused. Participants’ completed assignments and workshops on the 
following topics related to conflict resolution: 


¢ How] Handle Conflict 
@ Styles of Resolving Conflict 
e Problem Solving 
e Escalating and De-escalating Conflicts 
(see Appendix B: Cognitive Restructuring on Conflict Resolution) 


The participant’s progress and comprehension of the cognitive restructuring 
material was observed and recorded on monthly progress report forms between January 1, 
2004 and July 31, 2004, which was 3 to 6 months prior to release from prison. (Appendix 


D: Monthly Progress Reports) 
Instrumentation 


Instruments involved in this research project were used because of their validity, 
credibility, and reliability in providing accurate data for the purposes of research. The 
COMPAS risk and needs assessment questionnaire (a research-based and USDOJ- 
approved risk assessment instrument); monthly progress reports; completed workshop 


assignments; and case manager observations, were all instruments utilized for this project. 
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COMPAS 


The COMPAS is a risk and needs assessment system that is a computerized 


database and analysis system for criminal justice practitioners who must make decisions 


regarding the placement, supervision and case management of offenders in community 


settings. COMPAS is a complete database for community-based offender management. 


COMPAS also: 


Assesses four different but critical risks—violence, recidivism, failure to 
appear, and community non-compliance (technical violations). The risk 
potential for violence scale uses a set of items covering a history of juvenile 
violence, history of assaultive offenses, history of weapons offenses, history of 
injury, arrest for a current assaultive offense, a tendency to fail while on 
probation/parole, and affiliating with criminal peers. Thus the central themes 
involve history of violence, current violence, criminal associates, and 
probation/parole failure. The risk potential for recidivism scale involves prior 
criminal history, criminal associates, drug involvement, and early indicators of 
juvenile delinquency problems (each of these risk factors are well known 
predictors of recidivism). The risk potential for failure to appear/flight scale is 
largely based on prior history of a failure to appear, prior recidivism on 
community placement, general criminal involvement, and unstable residential 
ties and transience. A high-scoring person would exhibit multiple 
combinations of these kinds of features. The risk potential for community 
non-compliance scale is a higher order scale that uses items from the 


following: history of non-compliance, history of criminal involvement, drug 
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and alcohol problems, residential instability and weak community ties. A high 
score suggests a person with multiple combinations of these factors. 


e Includes comprehensive coverage of criminogenic risk/needs factors. 
Several meta-analysis studies have reviewed hundreds of prediction 
studies in the search to identify the most powerful predictors of 
criminal violence and recidivism. ® The selected risk and needs factors 
for COMPAS are highly consistent with this research. The following 
factors are included in COMPAS: 1) Criminal Behavior Scales — 
criminal involvement, history of non-compliance, history of violence, 
current violence, and criminal associates; 2) Needs and Social Factors— 
substance abuse, financial problems (poverty), and 
vocational/educational problems; and 3) Risk Potential Factors 
violence potential, recidivism potential, failure to appear potential, and 
community non-compliance (failure) to appear potential. 

e Includes built-in validity tests that contain two hidden scales such as a 
lie scale and consistency in response scale. Because of the concern over 
the quality and integrity of criminal justice data and “truthfulness” of 
subjects in any interview setting, several extra ore tests are built 


into COMPAS. These automatically provide an alarm if their level 


6 See P. Gendreau, C. Goggin, and T. Little, “A Meta-Analysis of the Predictors of Adult 
Offender Recidivism: What Works,” Criminology 34 (February 1996): 575-607. 
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suggests problems with data for an offender. In evaluating the validity 
of offender’s responses, these tests examine whether there are any 
warnings regarding the validity, consistency and truthfulness of the 
data that has been collected for a defendant. Many factors may distort 
the data and introduce errors in either the self-report data or the official 
criminal records. The following tests are included: 1) A “defensiveness” 
test assesses whether a subject is distorting answers, or attempting to 
“fake good.” This includes several bizarre and very unlikely items that 
collectively aim to identify offenders who are being defensive, or 
attempting to avoid being self-revealing. 2) Test of “random 
responding and sabotage”: some offenders may attempt to sabotage 
their responses during interviews and this test attempts to identify 
such cases. This is a second validity test that should be evaluated prior 
to accepting the offender results at face value. This aims to assess 
careless, inconsistent responding that may verge on sabotage. 3) A 
“validity” test that will identify “inconsistencies” in the responses 
provided for an offender. This will examine the coherence of the 
person’s predicted risk levels with his general social history and the 
profile of risk factors. In general, there should be reasonable coherence 


between the actual criminal history (of both involvement and violence) 
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and the seriousness and number of high risk factors. If there is extreme 
inconsistency between these, there may be a danger of false reporting, 
missing data, and either over-classification errors or under- 
classification errors. This test will identify such anomalies, and 
generally recommend that such cases be given some more specific 
interviews and data collection to uncover more facts. Thus these cases 
would clearly require some additional scrutiny. 

¢ Completely scalable to the information needs and time constraints of 
the agency. This means the agency can modify the instrument 
questions and gear them toward the needs of the agency. 


COMPAS is a statistically-based risk assessment specifically designed to assess key 
risk and need factors in adult correctional populations and to provide decision-support for 
justice professionals when placing offenders into the community. ” It aims to achieve this 
by providing valid measurement and succinct organization of the relevant risk/need 
dimensions. A further goal of COMPAS is to help practitioners design case-management 
support systems for offenders in community placements. Statistically-based risk/needs 
assessments are now regarded as established and valid methods for compiling critical 


information relevant for managing offenders in correctional settings. ® 


7 T. Brennan, R. Fretz, and D. Wells, COMPAS User’s Case Management Guide (Traverse 
City, MI: Northpointe Institute for Public Management, 2001), 4. 


8 C. A. Cormier, G. T. Harris, V. L. Quinsey, and M. E. Rice, “Violent offenders: 
Appraising and Managing Risk,” American Psychological Association (1998). 
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The practical uses of the COMPAS system involves the objective screening of 
offenders for community placement; justification of selections for community placement; 
formulation of case management and treatment plans; initial screening; identification of 
cases that require more detailed assessment (i.e. substance abuse and mental health);. 
systematic organization of critical information; and support for policy, research, and 


planning functions. 


The theoretical foundation of COMPAS consists of multiple interacting theories. 
The theories are: 


e Social Learning and Differential Association Theories 

e Sub-cultural Theory: (Oppositional Cultures and Social 
Disorganization) 

e Lykken’s Theory (1995): Failed Socialization and Sociopathy 

e Routine Activity Theory: High Risk Lifestyle and Criminal 
Opportunity 

e Strain Theory of Crime 

e Control Theories: Desistance 


e Theory of Conscience 


Monthly Progress Reports 


Monthly progress reports were completed on each of the ten participants for a 
duration of twelve months by their assigned case manager. The monthly progress reports 


were completed each month starting in December 2003 and ending in June 2005 or upon 
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completion of the program, whichever occurred first. For this research project, monthly 
progress reports for each of the ten participants were prepared from January 2004 through 
March 2005. The monthly progress reports assessed areas and provided a rating scale to 
gauge the impact that cognitive restructuring was having in their lives and their progress in 
the community. The monthly progress reports included the number of sessions and 
support groups held and how many of these groups the participant attended. It also 
documented the number of noncompliance reports a participant received that month for 
refusing to comply with program rules and regulations. The majority of noncompliance | 
reports submitted were for lack of attendance or lack of participation in the program. 

Areas in the monthly progress report that received a rating for this research paper 
were: attendance, level of participation, quality of Sariciaiion, attitude, level of 
cooperation with others, overall progress, employment status, and treatment status. 
Participants received a rating of one to four in each of these eight areas. A participant 
who received a scale of one in any of the areas demonstrated poor progress in that area; 
two demonstrated fair progress; three was good progress, and four was excellent 
progress. The monthly progress reports also included an area for comments to allow the 
case manager to document observations that may provide more detail about why a 


particularly low score or even a high score was given in one of the eight areas. 
Completed Workshop Assignments And Observations 


Information from the cognitive restructuring workshop dealing with conflict 
resolution was collected and evaluated for this research project. Because the participants 
in this study are violent and/or serious offenders and often resort to violence when 


handling conflicts, providing cognitive restructuring in this area was particularly 
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important. Participants completed modules that involved handouts, role-playing exercises, 
video presentations, and education in regards to problem solving, anger management and 
conflict resolution. 

The case manager’s observations, along with information gathered from the 
cognitive restructuring workshops, were recorded on monthly progress reports for each 
participant and were used as an instrument to assess the impact that cognitive 
restructuring, delivered by a faith-based organization, had on the serious and/or violent 


offender. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Collection Of Data 


Data was collected from: the COMPAS survey, monthly progress reports, and 
MDOC Offender Tracking Information System (OTIS is an internet-based site through the 
MDOC that provides information about a wide variety of offenders who are, or were 
under the supervision of MDOC. OTIS information is provided for more than 300,000 
prisoners, parolees, and probationers). 

The following tables reflect of data collected using research instruments foe this 
project. The tables contain a compilation of information from the COMPAS 
questionnaire, monthly progress report information for a minimum of 6 months, and OTIS 
information. 

For COMPAS data provided in Tables 1 and 2, male and female participants 
referenced were categorized as being low, medium, or high risk for their overall risk 
potential in the areas of violence and recidivism. A summary of their criminogenic and 
needs profile is identified as well and includes scores for substance abuse, criminal 
thinking, socialization failure, criminal opportunity, criminal peers, and social isolation. 

OTIS information includes the age, gender, and offenses committed by the ten 


randomly selected participants. Monthly progress reports include data over a 12 to 15 


lil 
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month time frame. In the monthly progress reports, evaluation of each participant was 
tracked in the following areas: 

e Attendance 

© Level of participation 

e Quality of participation 

e Attitude 

e Level of cooperation with others 

e Overall progress 

¢ Employment status 

e Treatment status 

Table 3 identifies the ten randomly selected participants by initials and includes 

their age, gender, and type of offense(s) committed as listed on OTIS. The types of 
offenses committed, as shown in Table 3, are reflective of serious and/or violent crimes 
and range from delivering/manufacturing controlled substances to manslaughter. Table 4 
and Table 5 provide data collected from the monthly progress reports on each of the ten 
participants. Data collected in Table 4 shows scores in the eight data fields (attendance, 
level of participation, quality of participation, attitude, level of cooperation with others, 
overall progress, employment status, and treatment status) over a 15-month period (from 
January 2004 to March 2005). Table 5 shows the average of the monthly report scores 


between males and females for each of the areas. 
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TABLE 1. Male Participant COMPAS Information. 


Overall Risk Potential | ___Criminogenie and Needs Profile. 

Viol.* Recid.” Sub. Crim. Soc. Crim Crim Soc. 

Abuse® Thinking“ Fail.° Oppor.* Pers.® Isol.* 
1.GS 10 8 7 1 10 10 1 4 
2.DD 10 4 9 7 8 4 6 2 
3. CE 6 6 ] 1 9 4 5 ] 
4,BM 6 5 I 1 5 1 4 2 
5.RC 9 5 5 2 9 5 8 3 
6. JS 7 8 3 2 9 4 2 2 
‘7.GA 10 9 11 4 0 5 3 4 

Ag B29 Ode BG BB BST AI AE 288 

Note: 


“Violence — overall risk potential score for violence including history and current. 
Recidivism — overall likelihood to commit a new crime or re-offend. 

“Substance Abuse — assessed as having substance abuse needs. 

{Criminal Thinking — assessed for exhibiting criminal thinking patterns. 

“Socialization Failure — assessed as having the ability or inability to interact in society. 
‘Criminal Opportunity — assessed as having an opportunity to commit crime. 
®Criminal Personality — assessed as behaving, acting, and thinking like a criminal. 
*Social Isolation — assessed as being in isolation and/or the inability to interact with 


people. 


TABLE 2.Female Participant COMPAS Information 


__Criminogenic and Needs Profile 


‘Overall Risk Potential |<” 


Viol.’ Recid. Sub. Crim. Soc. Crm. Crim. Soc. 
Abuse’ Thinking’ Fail.° Oppor.’_Pers.® _Isol." 

2 9 1 3 1 6 4 

4 10 5 10 Ss 7 4 

4 6 1 8 8 8 8 
335 SGI se 70 AOR Zee RS 


Note: 

*Violence — overall risk potential score for violence including history and current. 
*Recidivism — overall likelihood to commit a new crime or re-offend. 

“Substance Abuse ~ assessed as having substance abuse needs. 

‘Criminal Thinking — assessed for exhibiting criminal thinking patterns. 

“Socialization Failure — assessed as having the ability or inability to interact in society. 
‘Criminal Opportunity — assessed as having an opportunity to commit crime. 
®Criminal Personality ~ assessed as behaving, acting, and thinking like a criminal. 
"Social Isolation ~ assessed as being in isolation and/or the inability to interact with 


people. 


TABLE 3. OTIS Information. 
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he of Offenses) 


Teapot Fone Breas: 

Homicide 

Manslaughter 

Retail Fraud - 1* Degree Crime 
Controlled Substance <50 ¢ 

Armed Robbe 

Controlled Substance — Selling and 
Manufacturing Narcotics 

Carrying a Concealed Weapon 
Firearms —Aiming Without Malice 
Carrying a Concealed Weapon 
Receiving Stolen Property Over $100 
Recovering Stolen Property 
Unlawfully Over $100 

Unlawfully Driving Away 

Prison Escape 

Breaking and Entering with Intent to 
Commit Great Bodily Harm/Injury 
Motor Vehicle Unlawful Use 

Armed Robbery 

Firearms Weapons Possession- Loaded 
Uttering & Publishing 

Controlled Substance-Delivering and 


Manufacturing Narcotics 


Participant | Age | 
AG 
SJ 
CR 
GS 
MB 
ie 36 Male 
ae 35 Female 
- 33 Female 
ad 36 Female 


Breaking & Entering with Intent to 
Commit Great Bodily Harm/Inju 
Assault w/Dangerous Weapon 
Aggravated Stalking 
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TABLE 5. Monthly Progress Report Information 


Average 
Scores. 


. Males . Females oc 


Attendance Attendance 


BLD y Sate of eed at oe cage a TO 
Level of Participation Level of Participation 


Progress 
Treatment 2.71 


Note: Average scores for the participants are recorded in this table and a score of (4) 
denotes excellent, (3) is good, (2) is fair and (1) is poor. 


Analysis Of Data 


Analysis of data for this research paper consisted of compiling the data collected 
from the tables throughout this dissertation and calculating statistics for each one. Data 


collected from the male participant COMPAS information (Table 1) reveals the following 


percentages: 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 Violence 
3 0 Recidivism 
2 

1 

0 


Potential 
Figure 2. Overall Risk Potential Among Male Participants 
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According to COMPAS, almost 83% of the seven randomly selected male 
participants exhibit a high risk for violence. According to COMPAS data, almost 64% of 
these same males show medium to high risk for recidivism. 

Figure 3 displays the criminogenic and needs profile information of the male 
participants. Participants received a score of one through ten with ten representing the 


most severe needs and/or criminogenic factors. 


=| Substance 
Abuse 

@ Criminal 
Thinking 

2 Socialization 
Failure 


1 Criminal 
Opportunity 


@ Criminal 
Personality 


{ Social lsolation 


sa NWP ON © OO 


Figure 3. Criminogenic and Needs Profile of Male Participants. 

The data in Figure 3 suggests that 86% of male participants demonstrate high risk 
for socialization failure, followed by criminal opportunity (47%), criminal personality 
(41%), substance abuse (39%), criminal thinking (36%), and lastly social isolation at 


(26%). 
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Figure 4 details the violence and recidivism scores for the three randomly selected 
female participants.’ As shown in this figure, these females are more than twice as likely to 


be violent or show risk potential for violence than they are to recidivate. 


8 

7 

6 

5 

J @ Recidivism 
1 : 

Overall 
Risk 


Figure 4. Overall Risk Potential Among Female Participants. 

Figure 5 shows the COMPAS criminogenic and needs profile of the female 
participants and lists scores in the areas of substance abuse, criminal thinking, socialization 
failure, criminal opportunity, criminal personality, and social isolation. The data in Figure 
5 shows that 83.3% of females show high risk for substance abuse, 70% of females show 
high risk for socialization failure, and 70% of the females demonstrated a criminal’ 


personality. 


Substance Abuse 
B Criminal Thinking 
Socialization Failure 


1 Criminal Opportunity 
@ Criminal Personality 
Social Isolation 


Figure 5. Criminogenic and Needs Profile of Female Participants 
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Figures 6 and 7 show a comparative analysis between genders in the areas of 


overall risk potential (violence and recidivism) and criminogenic and needs profiles. 


Mates Females 
Figure 6. Comparative Analysis of Overall Risk Potential 


Figure 6 suggests that males scored slightly higher than females in risk potential for 
violence. Both males and females showed a high risk for violence with males at 83% and 
females at 77%. Males were significantly higher in their risk for recidivism at 64% while 


females were only at 33%. 


Substance Abuse 
@ Criminal Thinking 
O Socialization Failure 


O Criminal Opportunity 
@ Criminal Personality 
Social Isolation 


Figure 7. Comparative Analysis of Criminogenic and Needs Profile. 
Figure 7 shows that females scored higher than the males for risk potential and 


needs in all areas with the exception of criminal thinking, socialization failure and criminal 
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opportunity. Criminal thinking and criminal opportunity was only slightly lower than the 


males at 2.33 and 4.0 consecutively. 
In The Beginning 


On the first encounter with the participants, it appeared as if a sea of humanity was 
located in one place to listen to what the researcher had to say. Many faces were cold, 
numb, hard, curious, anxious (in body language), angry, and some showed no appearance 
of life. What is amusing to the researcher is that as the researcher began to talk about the 
need for them to participate, it did not appear to move them. They were not moved until 
the researcher said, “The devil is a liar from the pits of hell. Yes, you made a mistake, but 
forgiveness is in the air.” The participants, as the researcher reflects, sat up in their chairs, 
began to mumble and hands went up for questions. That was the breakthrough for the 
spirituality component (Appendix D) as the researcher discussed classes that will be taken 
to address conflict resolution and making right decision that will cause you to think before 
you act, the atmosphere became glorious. One of the participants actually asked, “Can we 
talk about God?” This researcher thought a blood vessel was going to burst in her head 
due to happiness! Approximately 500 signed up for the Program. Unfortunately, not all of 
participants who received training while incarcerated were accepted, due to not being 
paroled, over which no one (MDOC or Community) had any decision-making ability. 

Classes and visits were regular. The participants were disappointed when a session 
had to be cancelled, especially when a spirituality component was to be discussed. Even 
today, participants inquire when they will have classes again. 

Spirituality classes, from Appendix E, were not designed to commit a person to a 


specific denomination or religion, but only to bring out values of what is expected from 
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humanity as humanity lives with one another. The design of the component was to address 
moral codes of life, positive self esteem, self forgiveness, human relations, moral Proverbs, 
norms, law of the streets versus societal norms and positive social conduct. These class 
sessions proved to be a great asset to the participants for it gave them an opportunity to 
discover who they were and that they had a purpose and responsibility to be accountable 
unto God and humanity. 

The researcher considered the types of participants who received services and their 
crimes, but by grace, it did not matter. As Table 3 reveals, all participants were between 
the ages of 24 to 36 having committed crimes from homicide and manslaughter to armed 
robbery and aggravated stalking, etc. The researcher was warned to be careful, fear was 
not an option with God. In fact, when humanity walks in fear, it calls God a liar. Working 
with the incarcerated is not for all; God gives everyone different gifts to do God’s work. 
The blessing is that God will equip the people with boldness and a sound mind to get 
God’s work done no matter what the work is. 

Reflecting on comments by the correctional staff, they noticed a change in attitude 
and behavior with those inmates in the Program. There was a difference in respect for one 


another as well as prison staff. 
A Faith-Based Presence 


The concept of faith-based bothered some persons as the program began. Many 
MDOC staff involved in the project commented they thought the researcher would be 
preaching to the inmates as well as forcing the inmates to believe in God. This view about 
faith-based workers seemed to be the norm, as discovered by the researcher. However, to 


have a faith-based presence in this project, specifically based on the results shown, is what 
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made its results positive. It is the researcher’s belief that people who are led by faith bring 
a presence of assurance that what they present or say on behalf of God is true. It is 
believed by the researcher, based on the overwhelming desire of the participants to want 
to know about God, that God’s presence of forgiveness and a true nature of helpfulness 
are shown in all God’s workers. 

Remembering comments of discouragement (do not do it, stay away from “those” 
people) and driving almost 2 hours in each direction to see the participants, only to be 
disappointed that someone did something that caused a cancellation of the class, made the 
researcher more determined to complete what God had assigned. This is the purpose and 
mission of faith-based organizations. Faith-based organizations represent favor from God 
in the presence of the deliverer who believes that what God blesses, God will bring forth. 


Therefore, people of faith believe that no mission is impossible. 
The Wings of Faith, Inc. —- A Commitment To Community 


The researcher’s first observation came by a commitment of each participant as 
they took an additional step in a more positive direction when they signed a number of 
forms as an expression of cooperation to make an effort to do what was right. Once 
released from incarceration, each participant signed a contract to follow the rules and 
regulations of the program, Participant Contract (Appendix D). This simple act of signing 
the contract was a productive sign of trust. 

As a bonding of service, the researcher felt a sense of responsibility and 
accountability to each participant. Therefore, a Participant Grievance Rights form 
(Appendix D) was developed so that each participant would have the right to raise 


questions where there were problems with treatment, how they were being treated by 
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persons hired to assist them or any complaint they might have. To date, no complaints 
have been filed. 

An additional step was taken to outline the Participant’s Rights (Appendix D) to 
demonstrate a commitment of respect, protection of their privacy, and the right not to be 
discriminated against. These forms were developed to provide the participants with 
encouragement to know they are a part of humanity and deserve to be treated as such. In 
turn, the Participant’s Responsibilities Agreement form (Appendix D) was established in 
order for each participant to understand that he/she has a responsibility to do his/her best. 

Upon entering the program, a Community Reintegration Checklist was reviewed 
and signed (Appendix D). This was done to reinforce participants’ desire to stay focused 
on current duties such as: obtaining identification, job interviews, family reunification, etc. 
This was included so that the idle time would not play a role in the participant’s structure 
once released. An Initial Intake/Assessment Package was done (Appendix D) to get an 
overall actual view of participants’ needs and family status. This was required not only to 
review their needs, but also to match what was stated while incarcerated. This was 
completed so that all community needs could be met immediately, or at least those needs 
that were obtainable immediately upon release (housing, family reunification, job 
placement and in some cases, faith-based mentoring). This was followed by a 
Confidentiality Form (Appendix D). This important data collection tool kept the 
participant on a journey of trust with the agency. The only reason for violating this 
agreement was if there was a need to protect an endangered third party from the threat of 
harm or clear present danger, then the participant’s journey in life was not to be discussed. 

The Participant Attendance Sheet was generated in order to keep track of the 


amount of time each participant spent with the researcher and of the community site 
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(Appendix D). It was followed by a Monthly Progress Report (Appendix D) to review, all 
areas of participation, including attendance, level of participation, quality of participation, 
attitude, level of cooperation with others, employment status and treatment status as has 
been discussed in Tables 4 and 5. Note that the areas of attendance, level of participation 
and attitude, as well as level of cooperation with others, were used as a gauge to evaluate 
the spirituality component of the project, which is discussed later in this chapter. 

Another form, such as the Initial Referral Form (Appendix D), was designed to aid 
the Michigan Department of Corrections to properly refer participants to the Walk With 
Me Program. This form generated questions by the participants in a positive way as some 
of them commented, “Once I sign this form, they (MDOC) cannot move me from you, 
right”? This form claimed ownership of the Program by the participant. The researcher 
observed a real interest in what was going on. 

The observation and turning point form was the Family System Form (Appendix 
D). This form sparked the interest of the participants as they questioned every line to 
make sure that each family member (of importance to them) was on the form. Of all the 
forms developed, this form had the most requests for copies to be kept. The researcher 
believes these are the individuals the participants had to show that their lives had changed. 

Finally, the Termination Form (Appendix D) was developed in order to track 
participant’s progress after completion of the Program. To date, all participants are in the 
program. 

The above critical forms were developed to aid the researcher in collecting crucial 
data; most importantly, they were developed to assure the participants that the Program 
and the researcher had committed themselves to being a positive force in aiding them to 


become effective, productive, citizens returning to their respective communities. 
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These forms represent commitment, commitment between the researcher and the 
partners. The observation of this researcher was overwhelming when participants reported 
to the community site timely after release from incarceration and showed eagerness in 
signing their names during orientation. There was excitement because it meant something 
to participate with the researcher and persons who met them in a desperate place (the 
prison) and were willing to help them now that they are in the community. The act of 
signing forms created a trust factor between the community organization(s) and this 
researcher. 

Additional observations that took place were the behavior change noticed on 
several initial visits, as efforts were taken to orientate participants. Their general behavior 
was one of caution. The Michigan Department of Corrections initially attempted to handle 
the orientation that would invite inmates who could benefit from the Program. It was not 
working due to the trust factor of prison staff and inmates. However, upon entering the 
prison and explaining the purpose, inmates became relaxed and welcomed conversation. 
The existence of a community person who would be available or present until release was 
what inmates expressed appreciation for. After the fourth visit, visits became anticipated 


events by the participants, with an eagerness to participate and ask questions about God. 


Outcome 


There are seven males and three females in this research project and information 
has been assessed by gender. The ten randomly selected participants have all committed 
crimes of a serious and/or violent nature as indicated in Table 3. Five of the seven (71%) 


male participants committed an offense that involved a firearm. Three out of the ten (30%) 
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participants committed crimes involving the delivery and manufacturing of controlled 
substances. 

According to data collected in Tables 4 and 5, females scored better in their 
monthly progress than the males in all of the eight areas (attendance, level of participation, 
quality of participation, attitude, level of cooperation, overall progress, employment 
status, and treatment status). 

In analyzing the data from the COMPAS information in the preceding tables, the 
statistics are as follows: 

e Both the males and females show high risk for violence. 

e The males almost double the rate of females in their risk for recidivism. 

e The females show a much higher substance abuse need than males and two out 
of the three females (67%) were severely high. 

e Although the males scored slightly higher, both males and females scored low 
risk for criminal thinking and criminal opportunity. 

¢ The males scored very high risk for socialization failure and scored very low 
risk for social isolation. 

e The females scored medium risk for socialization failure and medium risk for 
social isolation. 

e Males demonstrate very high risk for violence and recidivism in their overall 
risk potential, but remain low risk in all the other areas except for 
socialization failure. This suggests that males may have difficulty socializing 
and/or re-acclimating into society and often will commit violent crimes such 


as armed robbery and assault, thus resulting in re-incarceration. Crimes 
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committed may be sporadic or out of desperation and frustration because the 
males are low risk in all the other risk factors (i.e. substance abuse, criminal 
thinking, criminal opportunity, criminal personality, and social isolation). 
Females demonstrate very high risk for violence and low risk for recidivism. 
They also show very high risk for substance abuse and medium to high risk in 
all the other areas except criminal thinking. This suggests that the females 
may have a tendency to be violent substance abusers who have difficulty in 
society and may tend to take advantage of criminal opportunities. 

Both males and females do not think like criminals but inherently make 


choices that cause them to often commit sporadic assaultive crimes. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Corrections 


As the researcher reflects on this project’s beginnings, she could not help but 
remember the strained relationship between corrections and the community. Upon 
receiving approval by MDOC to implement a very serious program, the researcher was 
reminded that it was unheard of to be so deeply embedded in MDOC’s implementation of 
corrections for our State. The first meeting did not go well because two different views of 
dealing with prisoners were exhibited. MDOC talked about prisoners, inmates, security 
checks and security risks of any community person(s) spending too much time in the 
correctional facilities. The researcher talked about humanity, people of color, changing 
hearts and minds, and the security risk to the community if a continuity of services from 
“Corrections to Community” was not provided. 

After much debate and prayer (on the researcher’s part), it dawned on the 
researcher that the MDOC is not a community organization. It is a correctional institution 
designed to hold people and protect the safety of their own and community. Since this 
researcher had waited so long to get inside to do ministry to the “least of these,” a quick 
decision was made to embrace MDOC in a different manner, realizing that the researcher 
is from the community and thinks about the community. Corrections is an institution and 


they think about the security, safety and protection of their own turf, as well as the 
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community. This breakthrough has allowed a marriage between this researcher and 
MDOC to do the work both entities were called to do. 

As meetings progressed, an implementation plan was designed to allow the 
researcher and staff to go inside the facility six months prior to release and provide 
services and thereafter link participants to the community organizations. The Wings of 
Faith, Inc. and the Russell Street Baptist Church, both located minutes apart in Detroit, 
continued to provide several services to the participants. 

Because of the recidivism rate of the participants served, once released into the 
community sixty percent of the participants normally would return to prison. Although 
some say that there are offenders who will not change and who will live a life of crime, 
this research shows that the renewing of the mind is sound doctrine and has happened 
through the vehicle of a faith-based deliverer of the Gospel of Truth J esus Christ). To 
date, all participants remain in the community. A female participant (35 year old serious 
and violent offender who has been incarcerated numerous times) admits, “This is the first 
time in my criminal career that I have been out this long without committing another 
offense.” Four males have made the same statement. All the participants providing 
feedback refer to their past behavior as a “career.” Notice the language, the participants 
called what they did as their occupation in life; but there is a change and now they are 
productive and goal-oriented citizens. 

The area of fear was another observation made. It is imperative that those who 
train, teach or minister to the incarcerated do so in boldness. This area of field work is not 
for the faint. Fear can be sensed and manipulated in seconds in the incarcerated 
environment. The material presented as well as the presenter is just as important in 


obtaining trust. Reflecting upon this research, the researcher realized that trust is what was 
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developed (in the institution) and now there is an expectation of trust by the participants 
from the researcher (in the community). 

The field experience produced some interesting observations, such as being aware 
of the community risk of each participant. When you consider that 83% of the males, 
according to the COMPAS assessment, have a high risk for violence and 64% a high risk 
to recidivate. One wonders why participants have not committed a new crime. A person 
can only surmise from the data that a change occurred in the behavior, thinking, and 
overall social progress of each individual due to the consistency of cognitive restructuring, 
as well as the overall enforcement of the spirituality component. The researcher’s belief is 
that the vehicle of faith and assurance of self worth in each participant produced a genuine 
level of commitment in offenders to live in a positive meaningful way with family and 
community. 

During the field experience and classes where there was reinforcement of values 
and cognitive thinking skills, participants (due to high interest) attended the classes and 
support groups, while sometimes not reporting to their parole agents. The general 
average of 2.18% (fair to good) showed that the reinforcement of what was learned in 
corrections carried participants into the community and continues to be a positive factor. 

It is worthy to note that when you study the data, both men and women showed 
high risk for violence with males significantly higher in risk for recidivism than the women 
(Figure 6). A person would have to ask what caused participants not to commit any new 
crimes. The researcher believes that the attendance of the participants showed a 
commitment to stay focused on the positive in life (family, righteous living and 


community). These are worth becoming a law-abiding citizen. 
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From the field experience, the social behavior was also a factor of change. 
Although the COMPAS evaluation revealed that the men scored high in socialization 
failure and the women lower (Figure 7), failure to socialize with the community at this 
stage is (to this researcher) normal. An individual who has spent 2-15 years in prison 
would need to acquire socialization skills. The researcher believes that the atmosphere of 
prison—to trust no one because social activities too many times end in death and/or 
violence—must be taken into consideration. The researcher believes that, because the 
participants have made an active effort of attendance, completion of program requirements 
and the commitment to stay out of trouble, they have proven that they are embracing their 
community by being (maybe for the first time) part of its solution. They are becoming 
holistic and not its problems of crime and decay. 

The biggest observations made were that the females scored higher than the males 
in criminal opportunity and criminal personality, although the men were not far behind 
(Figure 7). This suggests that participants had a mindset to continuously think of ways to 
commit crimes. The researcher believes this to be untrue. The fact that the participants are 
still active with the productive life skills they are currently exhibiting indicates that a 
change in thinking has taken place. 

If the researcher could have restructured the project differently during the 
implementation phase, the researcher would have more staff trained to provide cognitive 
behavioral therapy at least three times a week. In addition, an on-sight family reunification 
project would be incorporated. 

As the researcher initially structured the project to have participants take care of 
immediate business (such as ID, food stamps, etc.) within 10 days of release, it was found 


that this was not realistic. If a man or woman has been incarcerated for ten years or more, 
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it is going to take 10 days to realize “I am free,” in addition to wanting to spend at least a 
day or two with family. Therefore, the model was changed to reflect 20 days to obtain 


core essentials to maintain family, life and employment. 
Russell Street Missionary Baptist Church — Always Open 


The third area of context through this field experience has just been too much for 
words. Sundays we welcome many. However, it is always a wonderful experience to see 
the presence of one of the participants of the project at the Church. To date, five of the 
participants have been to Russell Street for worship service, two for soup kitchen needs 
and one for support on a community need, such as rent. 

Russell Street serves as the open door to counseling and communication when and 
if a participant is in need of a faith boost. Referrals have been made and addressed by 
members who have been assigned to prison ministry. 


The membership has embraced all who come in the name of our God! 


Theological Reflections 


Theologically speaking, Romans 12:1-2, the basis of this project has proven not 
only to be sound doctrine, but true. The researcher found questions that needed to be 
answered as the researcher reflected on the field experience, (1) What are the mercies of 
God? Who is considered a living sacrifice? What is reasonable service? What does it mean 
to be renewed? 

God has not only touched the researcher’s life through this experience, but God 
has shown Godself in the lives of the ten participants selected for this research. From the 


evidence of the data, it appears that the participants’ lives were changed as well. Romans 
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12 opens with a plea from Paul, the greatest offender of the New Testament, to appreciate 
God’s mercy by presenting one’s body as a living sacrifice, holy, and acceptable unto God, 
which is one’s reasonable service. 

Who presented the greatest living sacrifice? It was Jesus Christ, himself. If we love 
Jesus, we are to sacrifice ourselves for him. “Greater love has no one than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friends.” (John 15:13) Jesus laid down his life for all of God’s people. 

When a person thinks of a sacrifice, he/she thinks of killings as they were in Paul’s 
day, but the researcher would like to suggest that what Christ wants from humanity is a 
living sacrifice, not a dead one. People are to be a living sacrifice of giving in order that 
others may be saved. God wants humanity alive in God with hope everlasting and faith 
assured, Paul pleads to give the body to God and yield not to the flesh; allow God to use 
him/herself as an instrument of peace and understanding. 

Therefore, do not let sin reign in your mortal body so that you obey 

its evil desires. Do not offer the parts of your body to sin, as 

instruments of wickedness, but rather offer yourselves to God, as 

those who have been brought from death to life; and offer the parts 

of your body to him as instruments of righteousness. For sin shall 

not be your master, because you are not under law, but under 

grace. (Romans 12:12-14) 

God wants all of humanity, not just fragments of its service. 

Sin controls the flesh, whether we are willing participants or not, but God covers 
humanity with mercy to overcome temptations of the flesh and work toward instruments 
of love. 

God transformed not only the researcher’s mind, but also those upon whom the 
world has placed the mark of “serious and/or violent criminal.” It is the belief of the 


researcher that if the mind is introduced to God, then an automatic change will take place 


in humanity’s heart causing a desire to know and understand God. No person can live a 
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wholesome life without God; they merely exist. Paul wants humanity to give him/herself to 
God, because God has already shown Godself to be merciful in all that God has done for 
humanity. 

The question of what is reasonable service can be answered in many ways. Is it to 
give a portion of one’s day to God and humanity? Is reasonable service only to help those 
who can help themselves? Or is it reasonable service when a person does not look at what 
he/she has, but what he/she needs? Reflections of the researcher’s heart cause her to 
believe it is a mandatory requirement to be a pleasing and willing vessel unto the work of 
God. Jesus expects it. It is reasonable to give his/her life to a living cause of righteousness 
by serving others who need to be rescued, forgiven and loved. 

The researcher has been moved by the mercy of God. Movement has brought 
spiritual growth, received by ministering to the least of these. In addition, to see change in 
humanity, just as God has promised, has been a confirmation that a person’s life and work 
are not in vain. 

Paul was a murderer of God’s people. Paul was a hunter who became the hunted. 
He is assured by Christ as he pleads for humanity to recognize God. The mind is a desert 
that takes on the heat of pressures and temptations. The mind is a place where persons 
sometimes trick themselves (or are tricked) into believing humanity bears its own burdens 
and masters its own cross. But a renewed mind is a mind that “is fresh on Jesus.” 

When the researcher first entered Jackson Prison, her heart sank, as a sea of 
humanity encompassed her presence, The researcher wondered how this battle of 
renewing the mind of so many would take place, when the researcher was just one. Then a 


voice, always so tender, reminded the researcher, like Stephen and Peter, just stand. In 
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due season, not only will God make a way, but God will speak through this faith-based 
deliverer of God’s Living Word (Jesus Christ). 

As the essence of the researcher’s faith was delivered and the prayers of those who 
worked with her ae diligently were answered, the spirituality component only enhanced 
questions about who God is to the sinner and the saint. As the truth was revealed behind 


prison walls, the only conclusion was—God is for us all. 
Conclusion 


The evidence of what was presented to the serious and violent offenders of this 
project was good and accepted in the perfect will of God. This is true because the 
positive outcome of what God produced has left the Michigan Department of Corrections 
in awe! 

God is still working through the minds of some unbelievers. As of April 2005, due 
to the work done by the researcher and the outcomes produced from the above program 
by the Wings of Faith, the Michigan Department of Corrections awarded the Wings of 
Faith another grant. This grant is to aid and assist all criminal offender types (including the 
mentally ill as well as sexual offenders), which was implemented May 2005. The Wings of 
Faith along with six other counties have been awarded such a great opportunity, however, 
The Wings of Faith is the only faith-based organization in the State of Michigan to run the 
demonstration model that produced the new Michigan Prisoner Reentry Initiative. The 
researcher believes “this is the proof in the pudding.” God’s humanity (which includes the 
offender) can be helped with the right “faith.” 

Lessons learned and forms designed along the way will be modified to 


accommodate this new project. One thing the researcher will not change is the spirituality 
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component and the ability to meet offenders in a desperate place of incarceration and bring 
them to a place of eternal love in Christ. 

Another revelation of truth that God is Sovereign, is that on March 2005, in a 
television news conference, the Chief of Police of the City of Detroit announced that 
serious and violent crimes were down in the year 2004 (during the heart of the community 
phase of this project). The researcher believes that the efforts of the Wings of Faith and 
the prayers of the righteous contributed to the City’s crime rate falling for serious and 
violent crimes. 

The result is that the participants who served in this project with cognitive 
behavioral therapy are still in the community and have not committed new crimes. Based 
on what clinical experts said would happen during the process of this project (that sixty 
percent of the offenders released to this project would be back behind prison doors within 
4 months), God has proven Godself again. God has shown that when the mind is renewed 
and God’s will is the direction for a person’s life, his/her view of humanity, the world, and 
everyday life can and will change for the better. 

The researcher in completing this project must make note of collaborations formed 
such as The Mentors of Faith, a team of faith-based partnering, organizations such as: (1) 
The Nation of Islam; (2) The American Baptist Churches (Southeast Region); (3) The 
Presbyter of Detroit; (4) The Michigan Progressive Baptist Convention; (5) The Council 
of Baptist Pastors of Detroit and Vicinity. These collaborations strengthened this project 
by allowing the community to embrace such participants as fulfilling one goal—bridging 


corrections (the prisoner) to community. 


APPENDIX A 
COMPAS QUESTIONNAIRE AND ASSESSMENT SURVEY 
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Northpointe COMPAS Risk Assessment 


Name: 
Date.of Birth: — SSNE Offender # 
Date of Screening: 10/47/2003 Cominient/Destription: Coming from Jackson Cooper Street 


| Overaii Risk Poientiai 


Violence 
Recidivism 
Failure to Appear 
Community Non-Compliance 


Decie Seo Criminogenic and Needs Profile 


Criminal History Factors——— 
Ciiminal tavolvement 


‘ Needs Assessment ——— 


Fenda ProtienstPovety 

‘VocationaVEdueation Problems 
Criminal Attitudes—————— 

Criminal Thinking: 
Social Environmant————-——.. 

Family Criminality 

Social Environment 

Ledsure and Recreat 

; 

’ Social Adjustment Problems: 
Higher Order Factors: 
Socialization Failure 
‘Criminal Opportunity 
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COMPAS Assessment Summary 


Offender Number: Name 


SSN: DOB: Sex: M_ Ethnic/Race: B 


Violence Risk Decile Score: 
Recidivism Risk Decile Score: 
FTA/light Risk Decile Score: 
Non-Compliance Risk Decile: 


Recommended Level of Supervision: 
Validity Checks 


Lie Scale: 
Random Response Score: 


Amenable to Treatment Score: 
Primary Group Assignment ~ Probability of Membership: 


Secondary Group Assignment - Probability of Membership: 


Recommended Level of Supervision: 


Legal Status: 
Custody Status: 


Assessor's Recommendation 
What is your assessment of overall risk? 
What is your decision/recommendation? 


Override: No 


Assessor's Recommended Supervision Level: 


Override: No 


Comment: None 


Screener Name: 


10 (High) 

7 (Medium) 
10 (High) 

9 (High) 


High 


i. 


Ed 


Sentenced 
Community 


High 
No Recommendation (by Screener) 


Intensive 


Northpointe COMPAS Risk Assessment 


Name: | 
Date of Birth: SSN: Offender # 


Date of Screening: 10/17/2003 


Comment/Description: Coming from Jackson Cooper Street 


CURRENT CHARGES 
What kind of offenses are. covered by these charges? (Check ail that apply) 


Yes- 
No- 
No- 
Yes- 


&. 


Assault No- Drug Trafficking No- Domestic Violence No- Other 
Robbery No- Drug Possession/Use “No- Drunk Driving/DUI 


Sex Offense No- Property No- Non-Support 
Weapons No- Fraud No- Fail to Appear 
Number of current charges or offenses of conviction 

Answer: 2. 


What current offense category represents the most serious charge? 
Answer: Assit Fel 


Was there violence? 
Answer: Yes 


Current charge - Probation/Parole Violation 
Answer. No 


Number of other pending holds or charges 

Answer; 0. 

Based on the screener’s information is the offender a gang member? 
Answer: No 


CRIMINAL HISTORY 


7. 


41. 


How many times has the offender been arrested before as an adult or juvenile? 
(criminal arrests only) 
Answer: it 


How many times has offender been convicted as an adult and/or adjudicated as a 
youthful offender before? 
Answer: 11+ 


How many times has offender been arrested for assauitive felonies as an adult or juvenile? 
Answer: 3 


How many times did the offender have a weapon? 
Answer: . 3 : 


How many times were there injuries to victims? 
Answer: 3 


How many times has the offender been convicted of assauitive felony? 
Answer. 3 
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How many times was the offender charged with a felony as a juvenile? 


13. 
Answer: 2 
14. Were any of these juvenile offenses assaullive? 
Answer: Yes 
15. How many times has the offender been jailed in the past? (pre- or post- sentence) 
Answer: 13+ 
16. Has the offender ever goiten tickets or write-ups for fighting/threatening other inmates? 
Answer: No 
47. Was the offender ever placed outside the home, not including foster care, as a juvenile? 
Answer: Yes 
18. How many total homicide/manstaughter arrests or convictions? 
Answer; 1 
19. How many total arrests or convictions for assault other than homicide/manslaugher? 
Answer: 3+ 
20. How many total robbery arrests or convictions? 
Answer: 0 
21. How many total weapons offense arrests or convictions? 
Answer: 3+ 
How many total burglaryfarceny/breaking and entering arrests or convictions? 
Answer: 1 
23. How many total family violence arrests or convictions 
Answer: 0 
24. What was the age of the offender when he or she was arrested for the very first time? 
Answer: 7 
NON-COMPLIANCE 
25. How many times has the offender failed to appear for court appearances? 
Answer: 1 
26. How many times has offender been arrested/charged winew crime while on pretrial 
release?(includes current) 
Answer: 2 
27. How many times has the offender been on probation? 
Answer: 1 
28. How many times has the offender been on parole from prison? 
Answer: 0 
29. Is offender on parole from prison now? 
Answer: Yes 
30. How many times has offender had a new charge/arrest while on probation/parole? 


Answer: 0 
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How many times has the offender's parole from prison been suspended or revoked? 
Answer: 0 


How many times has the offender's probation been suspended or revoked? 
Answer: 0 


Has the offender previously failed electronic (monitoring) tether program? 
Answer: No 


Has the offender previously fated a day reporting program? 
: 0 


. 


Has the offender previously failed a community service work program? 
Answer; No 


Has the offender previously failed a treatment program? 


Has the offender previously falied other communily corrections sanctions? 
Answer; No 
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Offender Self-Report 


RESIDENCE/STABILITY: 


39. 
Answer. 0 

40, How fong have you lived at your current address? 
Answer, 0-5 mos 

41. Do you live with family? (natural parent(s), primary person who raised you, blood relative,or boy/girl 
friend if 1 year or longer} 
Answer: Yes 

42. Do you five with friends? 
Answer: No 

43. Do you have a regular living situation? (A place where you routinely stay) 
Answer:. Yes 

44. Do you live alone? 
Answer: No 

45. How tong have you fived or worked in this area? 
Answer: 0-2 mos. 

46. is there a telephone at your residence? 
Answer: Yes 

47. Do you have an alias? (Do you sometimes cali yourself by another name?)- 
Answer; No . 

48. Can you provide a verifiable residential address? 
Answer: Yes 

FAMILY CRIMINALITY 

49, Has your father ever been arrested? 


How offen in the last twelve months have you had contact with your family? 
Answer: Once per week 


How often have you moved in the last twelve months? 


Answer: No 
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50, Has your mother ever been arrested? 
Answer: No 


51. Have your brothers or sisters ever been arrested? 
Answer; No . 


‘52. Has your wife/husband/partner ever been arrested? 
Answer: No 


53. Did a parent or parent figure of yours have a drug or alcohol problem? 
Answer: No 


54. Was a parent of yours ever sent to jail or prison? 
Answer. Wo 


PEER GROUP . 


55. How many of your friends/acquaintances have ever been arrested? 
Answer: Most 


56. How many of your friends/acquaintances served time in jail or prison? 
Answer: Most 

57. How many of your friends/acquaintzaces are gang members? 
Answer: None 


ad. How many of your friends/acquaintances take drugs regularty? 
Answer: Few : 


59. Have you ever been a gang member? 
Answer: No 


60. Are you currently a gang member? 
Answer: No 


SUBSTANCE ABUSE 


61. Do you think your current/past legal problems are partly because of alcohol? 
Answer: No 


62. Are you currently in treatment for alcohol or drugs? 
Answer: Yes. 


"63. Have you ever been in treatment for alcohol? 
Answer; No 
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Have you ever been in trealment for alcohol? 


6d 
Answer: No 
65. Do you think you would benefit from treatment for alcohol? 
Answer: No 
66. Do you think you would benefit from treatment for drugs? 
Answer: No 
67. Were you using alcoho! when arrested for your current offense? 
Answer: No 
68. Were you using drugs when arrested for your current offense? 
Answer: No 
69. ‘Did you use heroin, cocaine or track as a juvenile? 
Answer: Yes 
SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 
70. is there much crime in the place where you generally live? 
Answer: Yes 
ran Do some of your friends or family feel they must carry a weapon to protect themselves? 
Answer; No 
72. Have some of your friends or family been crime victims? 
Answer. Yes 
73. Do the people in your neighborhood feel they need to carry a weapon for protection? 
Answer: No 
74. Is easy to get drugs in your neighborhood? 
Answer: Yes 
75. Ase there gangs in your neighborhood? 
Answer: _ No 
EDUCATION 
76. Did you graduate from high school? 
Answer: No 
77. ‘Did you receive a GED? 
Answer: Yes 
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78. What were your usual grades in hich sc! HIG? 
Answer: 


u 


79. Were you ever suspended or expelled from school? 
Answer: Yes 


80. Did you fail or repeat a grade level? 
Answer: Yes 


81. How often did you have conflicts with teachers at school? 
Answer: Often 


82. How many times did you skip classes while in school? 
Answer: Often 


83. Did you always behave yourself when in school? 
Answer: Agree 


84. —_ How often did you get in fights while at school? 
Answer; Never — 


WORK 


85. Do you currently have a job? 
Answer: No 


86. Do you currently have a skill, trade or profession at which you usually find work? 
Answer: Yes 


87. Do you have a verified local employer or school? 
Answer; No 


88. How much have you worked or been enrolled in school in the last 12 months? 
Answer: < 6 Months PT/FT 


89. Have you ever been fired from a job? 
Answer; No ~ 


90. Do you feel you need more training in a new job or career skill? 
Answer: No 


if you were to get (or have) a good job how would you rate your Stance of being successful? 
Answer: Good 
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How frequently have you experienced conflicts with friends/family over money in the st 12 months? 


g? 
Answer: Sometimes 

93. How hard is it for you to find a job ABOVE minimum wage compared to others? 
Answer: Same 

94. How many times during the fast 12 months did you have barely enough money to get by? 
Answer: . Never 

95. Has anyone ever accused you of not paying child support? 
Answer; No 

96. How frequently have you experienced trouble paying bills in the last 12 months? 
Answer: Never 

97. How frequently have you had work that doesn't pay more than minimum wage 
in the past 12 months? 
Answer: Never 

58. How frequently have you worried about financial survival in the past 12 months? 
Answer: Never 

LEISURE/RECREATION 

99. How often do you feel bored? 
Answer: Several fimes/wk 

100. How often do you feel you have nothing te do in your spare time? 
Answer: Several times/me 

101. Do you feel unhappy at times? 

’ Answer: Disagree 

102. Do you feel discouraged ai times? 
Answer. Sometimes 

403. Are you often restless and bored? 
Answer: Disagree ' 

104. Do you often become restless or bored with your usual routines or activities? 
Answer. No 

105. Do you feel that the things you do are boring or dull? 


Answer: No 
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106. 


ts it difficult for you to keep your mind on one thing for a lang time? 
Answer: No 


SOCIAL ISOLATION 


"1 have friends who help me when I have troubles.” 


7. 

Answer: Agree 

408. "I feel fonely." 
Answer: Strongly Disagree 

409. “Ihave friends who enjoy doing things with me." 
Answer: Agree , 

410, "No-one really knows me very well.” 
Answer. Agree 

111. "I feel very close to some of my friends.” 
Answer: Agree 

412.  “loften feet feft out of things.” 
Answer: Disagree 

413. "can find companionship when | want.” 
Answer, Agree . 

314. "IL have a best friend | can talk with about everything." 
Answer: Agree 

415.  “E have never felt sad about things in my life.” 
Answer; Disagree 

CRIMINAL PERSONALITY 

416. “lam seen by others as cold and unfeeling.” 
Answer. Disagree 

417. "lL always practice what | preach.” 
Answer: Disagree 

418. “The trouble with getting close to people is that they start making demands on you." 
Answer: Disagree 

) 449. "Dhave the ability to "sweet talk" people to get what i want.” 


Answer: Disagree 
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420. 
Answer: Disagree 
121. "I'm really good at talking my way out of preblems.* 
Answer: Not Sure 
122. "I have gotten involved in things | later wished { could have gotten out of.” 
Answer: Sometimes 
423. -l feel bad if! break a promise | have med2 to someone.” 
Answer: Strongly Agree 
124. "To get ahead in life you must always put yourself first.” 
Answer; Strongly Agree 
ANGER 
425. “| have a short temper and can get angry quickly.” 
Answer: Disagree 
126. “I gol into trouble because ! did something without thinking.” 
Answer: Sometimes 
127.  “lalmost never tose my temper.” 
Answer: Strongly Agree 
128. “If people make me angry or lose my temper I can be dangerous.” 
Answer: Disagree : 
4129, "Ihave never intensely disliked anyone.” 
Answer: Strongly Agree 
130. “Some people see me as a violent person.” 
Answer: Strongly Disagree 
GRIMINAL ATTITUDES 
131. | "Alhungry person has a,fight to steal.” 
Answer: Strongly Disagree 
132. "When people gel into trouble with the law it's because they have no chance to get a decent job." 
Answer: Strongly Disagree . 
133, “When people do minor offenses or use drugs they don't hurt anyone except themselves.” 


*| have played sick to get out of Something.” 7 


Answer: Disagree 
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134. “If someone insults my friends family or group they are asking for trouble.” 
Answer: Disagree 

135. “When things are stolen from rich people they won't miss-the stuff because insutance 
will cover the loss." 


Answer: Disagree 


136. “Shave felt very angry ai someone or at something.” 
-Answer. Agree 


437. “Some people must be treated roughly or beaten up just to send them a clear message.” 
Answer; Strongly Disagree 


138. “| won't hesitate to hit or threaten peopte if they have done something to hurt my friends or family” 
Answer: Stronoly Disagree’ 


439. “The law doesn't help average people.” 
Answer: Disagree 


' 440. "Some people get into trouble or use drugs because society has given them no education, 


jobs or future.” 
Answer:. Strongly Disagree 


“]41. "Some people just don't deserve any respect and should be treated like animals.” 
Answer. Strongly Disagree 
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Overhead 


LESSON THREE 


Title: How I Handle Conflict zi 


Introduction: Most people have a basic style with which they respond to 
conflict. The three most common conflict styles are - avoidance, 
confrontation and problem solving. This lesson asks students to identify 
their personal style by considering their response to hypothetical situations. 
Problem solving is presented as the method of conflict resolution that 
works best in most situations. 


Video Instructions: This lesson corresponds to the section in the first 
segment of the video that begins with the graphic Conflict Styles and ends 
when the Communication Skills graphic appears. Three scenarios are used 
to illustrate the three most common styles of relating to conflict. 


Lesson Objectives: 
To describe three different approaches to conflict; 


1. 
2.  Toanalyze students’ personal conflict styles; 
3. To select a method of conflict resolution that meets the needs of a 


particular situation. 


Time: 40 minutes 


Preparing for the Class: Make copies of Handouts 2 and 3: “To Solve a 
Conflict” and “How to Handle Conflict.” Come up with examples for each 
of the three styles of conflict management; make a poster with a list of 
problem-solving tactics (see Problem Solving, page 16). You may find that 
you will want to spread this lesson out over two days in order to have time 


to discuss all the topics. 
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* Show the section on Conflict Styles from the video. 


- Begin a discussion about the three styles of resolving conflict 
illustrated in the video. Have students come up with other examples 


of each conflict style. 
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Handout 


’ Styles of Resolving Conflict 


Avoidance - Avoidance is when one or both parties are afraid to deal with 
a conflict and avoid each other. It can also mean pretending the problem 
doesn’t exist. It usually comes from the attitude that conflict isn’t nice 
and that people won’t like you if you disagree with them. For example, in 
the video scenario, Laura is being made late-for class by having to pick up 
all of Kate’s stuff that has fallen out of the locker they share. Instead of 
talking directly to Kate, Laura mutters her resentment to herself, after Kate 


has left. 


Tactics: the silent treatment, “What’s wrong?”...” Nothing”; agreeing even 
though you really don’t; giving in; watching a fight. 


Questions: What is Laura avoiding? How is she avoiding conflict? What 
about Kate? What conflict style is she exhibiting? 


TE WINGS of FAITH, Inc. 


a 


Handout 


ee LEE 


How to Role-Play: 


. Hand out the role-play description and character background sheets to students 
(see Handouts 5 through 7). 


° Have students read through the role-play carefully and understand how the 
character is feeling and what they really need. 


. Instruct students to: 


Act as the characters might act. Don’t act out your own problems. 


a. 
b. Don’t overact. Make it realistic but not too hard. 
c. Don’t pretend or fake it (have the students feel the difference—tell them 
to act out eating a hot dog faking it and then doing it for real; debrief the 
difference). , 
d, Make it a learning experience, not a dramatic scene. 
It is likely that the le-play will be wil ed up. and full of laughter, Let 


eri 


the students have fun with the first one and by the next, the will be more ready to 


epared for learni 
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EE ae 


Handout 


ne EEE EEE 


OBSERVERS 


We recommend students have an observer for each role-play. This person can act as 
a facilitator and learn skills of observation and basic coaching feedback. 


How to be an Observer: 


: Look to see if they are following the process. 
° Watch how they use their listening and J language skills. 


° Pick out two things that they did well. 


When they have finished: 


* Ask them how it felt. What did they like about the process? 
. Tell them what they did well. 


° Pick one thing they could do better and tell them. 
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Facilitator Note: When learning a skill for the Jirst time, it is important 
that the role-players leave feeling positive about the experience. When 
giving feedback, it is easy to overload the role-players. Observers can see 
a lot more but they need to keep the focus on what they did well and if 


possible let the role-players say what they would do differently next time. 


The Fish Bowl: This format creates a positive environment for students to 
observe and discuss role-plays. Have the students sit in-a circle around the 
actors. They form the “bow!” in which the play takes place. Each has a 
good seat to watch the actors, like fish in a bowl. You mi ght ask the “bowl” 
what they can do that would make a good environment for the actors. 
Debrief the fish bow] role-play by asking the actors how it went for them 
first, then ask the audience what the actors did well. Then ask the actors 
and then the audience what are two things they could have done differently. 
Limit it to two so the experience remains a positive one overall. 
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Handout 


ROLE-PLAY MINI-SCENARIOS 
Divide the group into a four small groups. Ask them to pick one role 


Dlay each from the following list: 
® Your brother always calls you “stupid” in front of your friends. 


@ Someone asks you a personal question to embarrass you in front of 
your friends. 


eA friend has been giving you the cold shoulder. You aren’t sure why. 
® AMRI-WWM participant keeps interrupting you whenever you talk. 
© Another MRI-WWM participant keeps bugging you about your hair. 


® A friend borrows things and never returns them. She or he says they 
just forgot. 


® A friend won’t take responsibility for something that happened in 
which both of you were involved. 


@ You won a prize in class and your best friend is spending less time 
with you. 


@ You are nervous about a big test/game coming up and your friend 
keeps joking “don’t blow it.” 


® Yousee another guy always talking to your girlfriend/a girl you really 
like. 


® Your parents are pushing you to go out and get a job one of their 
friends have for you, but you don’t really like that particular job 


working as a laborer. 


Sy ee EET WINGS of FAITH, Inc. 


You may wish to break here and resume the lesson at your next 


class, 
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3. Distribute Handout “How I Handle Conflict,” and have participants 
complete it. Have a discussion incorporating worksheet responses and 
these questions: 


e 


What style do you use the most? 

Is one style better than. the others? 

Is there an appropriate time for each? 

Do you feel differently after using one style or another? 


What examples do you see in the real world? on TV? at home? 


What are the consequences of each style? Do relationships 


improve? 
Is information and are creative ideas openly accepted? 
Why don’t more people use problem solving regularly? 


When do you think each of these styles would be productive 
and not productive? 


What other consequences are there to using these styles? 
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Worksheet 


How I Handle Conflict 


I utilize the following factors in handling conflict: 


ee 

EEE 

EEE 

Rainn 
ca 
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In your discussion be sure to include these points: 


: Problem solving is often best because both parties are happy. 

. Continually using avoidance and giving in builds resentment. 

* Avoidance is typical because we haven’t learned to disagree 
productively and safely. 

- Avoidance can be O.K. ifthe problemisn’t big enough to care 
about. 

: Competition is healthy when the relationship isn’t abused. 

* Confrontation can be O.K. if you are assertive rather than 
aggressive. 

i Conflicts don’t have to be resolved in boring ways; working out 

conflicts can be rewarding, challenging, and often exciting. 


1. Have MRI-WWM participants write down a specific situation in 
which they might use a different style for a productive outcome. Have 
them imagine the outcome in their minds. Share voluntarily. 


Optional: 


1. Have MRI-WWM participants come up with ideas of animal behavior 
that relate to their conflict style, i.e. “If I were an animal, I'd be an 
ostrich (or a possum, or a tiger etc.).” Discuss, make drawings or a 


poster. 


2, Brainstorm with MRI-WWM Participants a short list of ways to 
resolve conflict (e.g. talk it out, ask a teacher, flip a coin, be 
humorous, postpone, etc.). 


3, Have MRI-WWM Participants break into groups of three to five and 
give them each a card with one of the three styles on it. Have them 
come up with a skit to do for the class which represents that style. 
Talk to them about role-playing (see sheet on role-playing). Perform 
and debrief in large group. 
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Handout 


Homework: 


Have students pay attention to their favorite TV show or magazines and see 
what styles they use. Have them watch for consequences and imagine 
alternatives. Don’t let them suggest that all conflicts have to be resolved in a 
boring way—they rarely are, if authentic! 
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©  Aperson in y our cooperative learning group is always trying to 
become the leader. You think more of the group should decide. 


e A friend keeps acting like you don’t know much at all about cooking 


(etc.) when you really do. 


© You feel a shopkeeper in town isn’t helping you as fast as others. 
You feel he is being prejudiced against young people. 


© Aclassmate who you don’t care for very much keeps calling you at 
home and talking forever. 


* Your friends want you to shoplift something with them but you really 
want to say no. 


© Your parents are teasing you about something you did when you were 
seven years old and it really bugs you. 
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Title: “Keeping it in Bounds” — Escalating and De-escalating Conflicts 


Introduction: Conflicts have manageable bounds within which they can 
be dealt with productively. When it goes “out of bounds” through 
escalating behaviors, it often takes control of us and becomes destructive. 
Violence often occurs when conflicts escalate. Students need to learn to 
keep conflicts from escalating by knowing how and when to de-escalate 
conflict to avoid violence and encourage creative conflict resolution. 


Video Instructions: This final lesson in “Understanding Conflict” provides 
a transition to our upcoming study of Communication Skills and has no 
direct tie-in with the video. You may wish to review the first segment of the 
video in class, in preparation for the second module in Communication 
Skills. 


Lesson Objectives: 


1. To define the concepts of escalation and de-escalation; 
2. To practice de-escalating conflicts and maintaining self-esteem; 
3. To practice keeping conflict “in bounds.” 


Time: 30-40 minutes 


Preparing for the Class: Write out the Missed Shot role-play (see 

Procedure #2 below) on 3x5 cards to hand out to the two student role- 
players; make copies of Handout 4, “De-Escalators,” or create a poster of 
De-Escalators. 
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Overhead 


1. Begin your discussion of escalating and de-escalating. 


Write the words Escalate and De-escalate on the board. Tell the students that every 
time we get into a conflict we have these two choices. Certain behaviors make the 
conflict worse and hurt people and other behaviors make it easier to handle because 
it is kept “in bounds.” Conflict is like a game that has certain rules of fairness and 
safety. Tell them we always have a choice to escalate or dc-escalate a conflict. We 


can keep it fair and safe, or we can play unfair and dirty, even violently. 


Define escalate - to intensify a conflict; one person’s actions fuels a stronger 
response from the other person, getting bigger and bigger. It’s like a fire; certain 


things fuel it out of control. 


Define de-escalate - to cool down a conflict to a place where people can talk out their 


problems and feelings “within bounds.” Like a fire, it is useful when kept in control. 


Discuss these definitions, encouraging students to come up with examples. 
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2. Select two students (give them the 3x5 cards you prepared) to act out 
the story of “The Missed Shot” described here: 


It’s the last minute of a tied basketball game. You have the ball and try to 
make an easy shot but it misses. Your teammate who has been mad at you 
before gives you a dirty look and mumbles under his/her breath. You 
mumble back. She/he calls you a mean name. You say “Yeah, well you are 
a jerk.” She/he comes closer and says “Who are you calling a jerk?” 
Pushing begins. 


3. Ask students what escalated this conflict. If they were to solve this 
problem by themselves without a teacher or coach, what would de- 
escalate the conflict? 
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Handout/Overhead 


4. Develop with the class a list of escalators and de-escalators and post it in the 
classroom. The list should include: 


Escalators De-escalators 

put-downs and name calling listening 

dirty looks talking without put-downs 
mistrust cooling off périods 
physical violence help from someone else 
lying walking away 

attacking body: language correct information 
misinformation 


5. If time allows, ask students if they can come up with their own skit which 
demonstrates a conflict which escalates. 
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Handout 


Discussion Questions 
6. Complete your discussion with these questions: 
. Is it hard to get out of an escalating conflict? Why? 
. What else causes conflicts to escalate or de-escalate? 
: Can you work together when communication escalates? 


: What written or unwritten rules among your friends escalate or de- 
escalate conflicts? 


. Do rules always de-escalate and solve problems? Why? Why not? 


APPENDIX C 
COGNITIVE RESTRUCTURING ON SPIRITUALITY DEVELOPMENT 
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Time: 
Format: 
Materials: 


Purpose: 


Objectives: 


Spirituality 
Part 1_ 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


PERSONAL & COMMUNAL MORALITY 


2.5 hours 

One part lecture and two parts experiential learning 
Flip chart, markers, paper, pencils and handouts - 

To provide MRI-WWM participants with an introduction 
to positive human relations, moral values-and right action 


as a precursor to moral, religious and . spiritual 
development, 


To facilitae MRI-WWM participants skills in 
positive human telations and moral behavior. 

2. To provide participants with direct practice skills in 
human relations, moral judgement and empathic 
development, 


ped 
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Rationale: Many young men and women re-entering the community 
have had limited exposure to the concepts of: an honor 
code, right action, manners, and pro-social communal 
behaviors. The overall absence of this knowledge impairs 
their capacity to relate and interact with others in a 
positive and reciprocal manner. Here the aim is to provide 
participants with new insights and skills aimed at 
improving their basic huinan relations capacities so that 
they will be able io make a more satisfactory transition - 
back in to the community~:and ‘build. sustaining. 
relationships that promote recovery and healthful living. 


Identified 
Handouts: 6 Working Definitions 
1 Indicators of Positive Self Esteem 
ss How does a Moral Code Help Us 
es Positive Self Esteem 
se Self Forgiveness 
ss The Ten Commandments of Human Relations 
t= Moral Proverbs 
er My Breaks with Societal Norms 
s The Law of the Streets versus Societal Norms 
ts =€=6The Value of Positive Social Conduct 
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Outline 

Welcome and Check-in 

I. Working Definitions 
ll, Positive Self Esteem 


Il. Positive Self Esteem: The Start of It All 
A. Self Esteem Defined 
B. Self Forgiveness 


IV Human Relations 
VY. Moral Issues & Societal Norms 
Closure and Helpful Hints 
Trainer Content Notes 


Formany people, the notion of morality, kindness, right action and positive 
human relations are viewed as old fashioned and out dated and'out of synch 
with the society. When in reality there are societal norms, values and codes 
of conduct that will abide and individuals lacking knowledge and practical 
use of these values will be locked out of the society’s opportunity structure. 
For example, the lack of good manners or not understanding the 
requirements of proper dress at a job interview could cost you a job, poor 
table manners may prevent you from dating someone more cultured and on 
an on. So taking some note of what is construed ds correct, proper or 
appropriate behavior across the settings of family, work, public places, 
religious sanctuaries and other places is-important to your success in re- 
entering the commumity. This course module is dedicated to helping MRI- 
WWM participants reflect and think about their conduct as it relates to 
appropriateness, morals and ethics, 


a 


Morals 


Ethics 


Etiquette 


Human 
Relations 


Self Esteem 


Secietal © 
Norms 


>, 
~% 


Od 


Values = ¢ 
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_Handout 


Personal and Communal Morais 


efinitions 


Working D 


“ An ethical standard of behavior.. 


“ Behaviors bound by a code of moral and upright 
conduct and relations. 


*% A system of “good manners” as it relates to: dress; 
dining; punctuality, and other rules of social 
appropriateness. 


~% A field of stady concerning the respectful, humane. 
and ethical treatment of people. 


* A psychological and social term that refers to'a 
positive regard and acceptance of self and the right 
to be. 


Values respected and accepted by the larger society as . 
appropriate and uniformly adhered to. 


A base of beliefs that are promoted to help individuals 
order and organize their lives. 
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Handout 


POSITIVE SELF ESTEEM 


# [like and accept myself and my physical body therefore it is easy forme to accept the 


unique and different aspects of others; 
¢ I can look others in the eye when I talk and I can speak to others; 


@ . Though I accept and appreciate myself, I am always open to improvement and re-- 
inventing myself; 


+ I can accept my failings and my flaws and at the same time make apologies, amends 
and corrections in my behavior; . 


+ I am willing to live life with an openness to new experichces. 


®  Ican differentiate between the past and the present, therefore I take on each 
experience and personal contact as new and not colored by my past bad experiences. ~ 


* Jam aware that secrets are a part of a dis-ease process. As such I am able to live 
above board with my family and close friends so that they knew where I work, how 
I spend my leisure time and who are the significant love interests in my life, , 


@ Lamable to give assistance to others without feeling as though I am compromising 
myself. If anything I am enlarged when I am able to help. 
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_. Handout 


SELF FORGIVENESS 


The issue of forgiveness of self is a major moral issue for most individuals. 
Whether we are talking about making small mistakes like forgetting something 

or a rush to judgement that hurts someone’s or commit a major crime, we have 

got io be able to forgive ourselves, make amends where needed ‘and move on. 
Being able to forgive yourself and others allows you to live more fully in the 
present. Failure to study and analyze the error, own your part of the problem, . 
look at other ways of handling a problem could cause you to repeat the cycle,’ 
Practicing forgiveness of self and others daily can help you minimize guilt about 

your prior life history and various misdeeds. Here are some very practical ideas 

to consider as you prepare te make forgiveness a natural part of your life... 


- @ — Iwill face reality and the truth about my conduct whether I am in error or correct. I 


will call a spade a spade. 


@ When I am at fault or at the cénter of a misunderstanding I will seek clarity and 


resolve; 
Sd I will not hesitate te apologize for my error(s); 


@ 1 will consciously ask for forgiveness from my Higher Power’ and myself and 
acknowledge that my request for forgiveness is-granted just for the asking; 


¢ Directly ask people to forgive you and acknowledge y our forgiveness of them 
whenever there is a misunderstanding; 


@ Be careful not to misuse the gift of forgiveness as. a way of allowing you to be a 
-violator of people and rales just because you know you canbe forgiven. Try-to: lift 
the veil of denial by becoming more honest with yourself more reflective and 
insightful about the feedback the Universe sends you. 
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| Handout 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


The Ten Commandments of Human relations can be a tool | 
for building your self esteem or enhancing it. Here are some 


excellent and very simple rules to live by. 


1. SPEAK TOPEOPLE. There is nothing so nice as a cheerful word or 
greeting. ° 


2. SMUELE AT PEOPLE. It takes 72 muscles to frown, only 14 to smile. 


3, CALL PEOPLE BY NAME, The sweetest music to anyone’s ears is the 
'  gound of his own name. 


4, BE FRIENDLY AND HELPFUL. If you would have friends, be a friend. 

5. BE GENUINELY INTERESTED IN PEOPLE.. You can tike almost — 
everybody if you try. 

6. BE CORDIAL. Speak and act as if everything you do is a genuine pleasure. 

7, BE GENEROUS WITH PRAISE-CAUTIOUS WITH CRITICISM. 


8. BE CONSIDERATE WITH- THE FEELINGS OF OTHERS. There are 
usually three sides to a controversy; yours, the other fellow’s, and the right 
side. 


9, BE ALERT TO GIVE SERVICE. What counts most in life is what we do 
for others, : 


10. ADD TO THIS A GOOD SENSE OF HUMOR, a big-dose of patience and 
a dash of humility, and you will be rewarded many-fold. 
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HOW DOES HAVING A MORAL CODE SUPPORT US” 


@ A moral code draws firm boundaries around what we will and wont do; 


@  Amoral code helps us establish an identity of: credibility, trustworthiness and 


honesty; 


#  Amoral code readily translates to a set of behaviors that Pe live’ a tells 
others that you have a sénse of ethics and proptiety; a ; 


¢ A moral code says that you are in touch with mainstream societal norms and 


the proper way to do things; 


#  Amoral code says that you are able to be conscious, think and size situations 


up in ways that lead to positive resolve and Win-Win situations for everyone. 
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MORALITY DISCUSSION 


There are vast differences in how people come to learn morals and 
positive social values. We have prepared a listing of some of the most 
common morality based teaching that individuals learn as they grow: 


__arly Lessons 


We tell small children to say please and thank you; 
Share with those close to you; 
Say your prayers each night before you go to bed; - - 
Say grace before every meal; 
Respect your elders and no back talk; 
Do your chores as a. way-of helping out the family and in. learning -.... 
basic skills; . 
Follow the teachers instructions 
Play by the rules wether its in football, baseball, basketball, soccer-or 
the school or Sunday school; 
Learn and apply the Ten Commandments and the Beatitudes; 
Do not steal ; 
Call 911 if some is hurt; and 
Don’t ever pick a fight but take up for yourself 


a ¢?++% ¢ @ 


¢ 


*¢¢ 4 
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Later Life icsdons 


@ Flowing from the Ten Commandments — do not covert another mans 
wife, do not steal, lie, rob and cheat, 

@ Treat others the way that you would have them treat you; 

@ Beaman or woman of your word because your word is-all you have; . 

@ Universal iaw says that you reap what you sow-— plan t good deed 
and good words so that you will prosper, 

@ Practice makes ees the more you practice a skill.or a craft the : 
better you become at it. : 

@ For every action there is a reaction. Everything you do. has. a 
consequence for good or ill 

¢ tis important to be empathic in your treatment of others because we 
all have different struggles and challenges. 
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7 Overhead 


ESTABLISHED SOCIETAL NORMS 


In society, there are two primary sets of value orientations: (1) mainstream 
values and (2) counter-culture values, Note: the mainstream values are — 


those that guide the dominant society and world standards. While counter- 
culture norms refer to what sub-cultures do ‘in the normal course of living 


and relating to others. For examples: Skin-Heads live within the culture off - 


calculated militia activity; hatred of minorities, isolated living ih rural 


areas; promotion of racially. s upremacist ideals. We cana iso identify 


members of the.criminal element as a sub-culture. Their norms may consist - 


of a value set that says it’s OK not to become educated ; work at a 
legitimate occupation, cheat; sell my body or kill people whom I do not 
agree with. The following handout spells out some of the drivers of our 
larger societal norms: 


* Laws and legalistic norms that say what a piso can tie cannot do 
without significant penalties; 
* Moral ethics driven by Judeo-Christian ethics. ‘68 treating one’s 
neighbors with kindness, decency and fairness 
* Social norms are connected to legal, moral, spiritual and the 
developmental codes, These codes are associated with proper 
etiquette, dress codes, demeanor, and interaction. For example, how 
we relate to others in church or mosque, the library, a restaurant, the 
bedroom. 
* Developmental n orms w hich dictate what 4 p erson'is physically, 
socially and emotionally able to do at various stages of life, ¢.g, the 
appropriate time to give a baby solid food; when a child has the 


musculature and gross-motor skills to ride a tricycle; the besttime to . 


allow your child to date etc, 


BREAKING WITH SOCIETAL. NORMS 


and learning to work within your limitations 


Norms Consequences 
Legalistic Citations, Tickets, Court Involyement, legal 
expenses, — | 
Religious/ Personal feelings of guilt. Possible ostracism from 
Spiritual -members of the group; and: loss of connection . 
from your own spiritual core. | a 
Societal. Feelings of not measuring up and being out of:step’| --. 
with what is going oninthe world, - 
Failure, needs for special supports and remedial - 
| Developmental -| educational supports; movement at a slower pace. 
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eee re Worksheet 


MY BREAKS WITH SOCIETAL NORMS 
Please reflect back over your life. Where have you broken with the 


established norms. Cite your specific actions and the consequences you 
experienced. 


MY CONSEQUENCES 


Religious/ 
Spiritual 


Societal 


Developmental | 


¢ ¢ + ¢ 
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MORAL PROVERBS 


—EEE 
Here are a collection of proverbs, morals or old folks 
sayings. Please divide into three small groups and discuss 
the meaning of the following proverbs. Take some flip chart 
papers and markers-and jot down each imeiibers Fesffonses 


or inter retation of the proverbs. 


Spare the rod and spoil the child 
A pound foolish and a penny-wise 
If you cant do the time don’t do the crime 


There is a sucker born every minute 


Everything in its season 
Why buy the cow when you can get the milk free; 
A fool is soon parted from his money; 


You pay for your learning your education is free 


+ 
¢ 
¢ 
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GROUP HI | 


Every tub must stand on its. own bottom 


Work the job and do not let the job work you 
Work smarter.not harder 


Reach for the Stars and you will get the 


ee 
_. Handout 


THE LAW OF THE STREETS VERSUS SOCIETAL NORMS 
During your lifetime you have had the opportunity. to experience and observe life 
in both the larger mainstream society and life in the counter-culture of the 
streets. Please identify the various codes of conduct or you can ask yourself, 
what are the ways that a person must carry themselves on the streets to indicate 
to others that they have positive self esteem. What would non-street oriented: 
eople do to indicate to others that they have positive self-esteem. 


ISSUE 


THE STREET CODE |. THE SOCIETAL CODE 


Personal 
Responsibility 


Male-Female 
Relationships 
Parent-Child , 
Relationship 
Religious 
Involvements 
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When even making the most simple life decisions people will ask — 
What is in it for me? What you should really ask is how will I grow and 
how will others be supported and assisted ifIlend a hand? The reason 
being is that no man is an island and that we live interdependently with 
other people. Here are some of the ways that we can get -value from: 
being non-criminally oriented and positive in our relationships with 


others: 


# Our self esteem can be enlarged by others viewing US as: positive, 
supportive, skilled and reliable; 


# Having someone’s positive regard based on good past deeds may -. 
seem meaningless at the time. Yet thé seériingly itifangible act of © 
positive relating could have the long tange effect of people thinking 
of you as: a likely prospect for a job or work on special projects; 
connection to scholarships; or assistance for your children and other 
family members. 


@ Having someone with a good reputation vouch for your character and 
special capacities can provide you the needed support to access 
important social resources like: jobs, housing, a loan or entry into a 
special program. 


# Can help you move.further away from aprior negative definition of - 
yourself and give you the encoutagement to proceed ir in a more 
positive direction. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS _ 


What are some of your observations about the differences in the code 
of conduct for life on thé streets and the-straight life? 
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Which codes will you need to progress while you are back in the . 


community? 


What type of feedback will you: need from others to begin 
understanding that the use of positive or pro-social codes of conduct 


are useful? 
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Some of the key steps to becoming a more moral and principled -human being} 
requires: oats 


# Raising yourself esteem and keeping it at a positive level no matter what; 


@ Staying clear about the difference between right and wrong; - 


* Having an honor code that directs your behaviors; 


Being able to resist and stay on track when others challenge your value stance, 
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Spirituality & Values 
Part 2 


Time: 2.5 hours 
Format: One part lecture and two parts éxperiential learni ning 
Materials: Flip chart, markers, paper and pencils and handouts 


Purpose: To assist MRI-WWM participants in framing prayerful 
thoughts and actions as a part of the recovery and 
personal development processes. 


Objectives: 1.  Toassist MRI-WWM participants in engaging their 
spiritual capacities and resources. 
2.  Toaid MRI-WWM participants in intensifying their 
connection to a higher power. 


Rationale: The development of spiritual principles and practices are - 
integral to recovery. Belief in a higher power than 
yourself offers you a measure of faith, forgiveness and 
support. 


Identified 
Handouts: ms Spirituality Overview 
ee Spiritual Vocabulary 
me Prayer, Meditation and Affirmation 
ms Spiritual Roots 
me Spiritual Paradoxes 
«= Developing Your Own Aspirations 
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Outline 

Welcome and Check-in 

I. Spirituality Overview 

I. Prayer, Meditation and Affirmation 
Il, Spiritual Values and Roots 


IV. Spiritual Belief Systems 
Closure and Helpful Hints 


TRAINER CONTENT NOTES 


Avoiding the pitfalls that weaken our power and ability as human beings. 
is seldom easy. Having the strength to leap over pitfalls when it is difficult 
to avoid them requires a solid foundation. Where do we find what is 
necessary to deal with the challenges, obstacles and difficulties of life im a 
way that will allow us to be healthy, make progress and show concern for 
ourselves and others? How does one develop a plan of action to deal with 
challenges and temptations? 


It is through our spirituality that we.can emerge victorious in the face of 
challenge, and that we can grow despite obstacles. At the same time we 
can continue to show concern for ourselves and others in good times and 
in bad times. Having an appreciation and a relationship with God or the our 
Higher Power, understanding the spiritual principles that operate in our 
lives, is that solid foundation on which we can build a better person, a 
better family, and a better society. 
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‘hus, nurturing our spirituality is as necessary to our lives as feéding our 
bodies. The question is what is this spirituality? In this course, we will 


explore this subject. 


We will discuss how spirituality is “seeking to be in harmony with divine 
order of the universe.” We will examine how there is order in the universe. 
We will talk about how we, human beings, can comfortably accept that we 


have a spiritual component. 


Overhead/Handout 


SPIRITUAL VOCABULARY 


The creation or formulation of a positive.statement 
or wish in written and: verbal form thatis given 
focused intent to bring about. 


Affirmation 


1 


A ritual practice that is spiritually focused: and 
aimed at bringing insight, focus, peace and a_link to 
a higher power. 


Meditation 


Prayer - A request, petition or a calling upon the higher 
power for thanksgiving, assistance and supplication. 


Petition -  Arequestio the higher power for support of persons 
and issues, 
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PRAYER, MEDITATION AND AF FIRMATION 


Itis very important to make a connection to God or our Higher Power daily. 
To recognize and acknowledge that a Supreme Bemg has created our world 
well-planned and with purpose. What role does each of us play? 


Prayer and meditation is a daily discipline: It is an effort to calm and still 
our souls so that we may 
become attuned to God, our Higher Power and nature.. The process of 
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connecting with the Higher Power is a highly individualized ptor eess. Sone 


of the diversity of how pene condict their spiritual lives is provided 
below: 


The Purpose of Prayer and Meditation 


The purpose of prayer and meditation is to assist each individual in 
understanding that there.is a.power higher than. ourselyes governing the 
universe and all of the forces of nature. It is also a way for you to honor 
your own divinity and value as a part of the whole of creation. Both prayer 
and meditation can help you to gain spiritual attunement; raise your 
energetic and vibrational frequency; provide protection and an alertness to 
danger; fortify your resolve and belief in self and facilitate a sense.of 
diligence and purpose. 
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Handout 
i ne iti 


The Diversity of Spiritual Practice 


# Weekly participation in church mosque, synagogues and: spiritual association 
gatherings; : ; 


4% Weekly and as needed involvement in such Twelve Step Programs as AA, NA, CA 
or others; 


# Daily reading of the Biblical scriptures, the Quoran or other spiritual texts; 

* Reading ofthe Daily Word, Science of Mind or popular press daily affirmations texts; 
# Taking moments of silence to reflect and give thanks; 

* The practice of Transcendental Meditation or inner reflection; 


@ Sitting in silence outdoors to look up at the sky and listen to the birds asa means of 
acknowledging the majesty of God or the Creator; 


# = The practice of martial atts, Tai Chi, Buddhism sitting and-contemplation and Yoga 
breathing. 


Note: The variety of methods off 
prayer and meditation is endless. It is} 
highly Individualized and tailored} 


to each person’s unique needs. _ 
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SPIRITUAL ROOTS 


SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


- Please divide the group into sub-groups. Their purpose will be 
to discuss the following questions. Each group should select 
a scribe to jot down their responses to be shared with the 
larger group. , 


@ = Who first taught you:about God and how to‘pray? 


@ What is the first prayer your remember learning? 


# What did your Elders tell you that belief in God or a Higher Power could do 
for you? 


Worksheet 


MY SPIRITUAL BELIEF SYSTEM ARTICULATED 


To complete the following worksheet, ask yourself what is your spiritual 
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belief system? Try to define what it is that you believe. Do you believe in 


a power higher than yourself? What is it that this-belief provided you? 


MY SPIRITUAL BELIEF SYSTEM: 


WHAT HAS MY SPIRITUAL BELIEF SYSTEM PROVIDED ME? 
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Handout 


UNIVERSAL (SPIRITUAL) LAWS 


+ As you sow, so shall you reap. Whatever deeds you do, will come to you, 
whether good or bad. The jaw of karma. 


+ Energy is never created or destroyed --only transforméd or changéd, Evén 
matter is slowed down, solidified energy. Our thoughts and emotions gs well ~~ 
as our deéds release energy. If they are negative, they attract the same in our 
lives. if such actions, thoughts and emotions are spiritual of positive, they 
attract spiritual or positive results. 


+ Everything vibrates, everything moves. Everything material changes. Nothing 
stays the same. But spiritual qualities, spiritual-principles are.eternal—they 
never change. 


* — Respect for elders and authorities in our lives blesses us! The lack of proper 
respect, curses us. 


+ The pendulum swings and the same momeptuit pushing: It to: extreme ‘left, 
pushes it to the extreme right: ; 
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Handout 


=) SPIRITUAL PARADOXES 


j + The way to get is to give. 


+ The way up is down -- “He that would be the 
greatest among you let him become the servant 
of all.” 


+ The way to be “in” is to be outside. 
+ The way to keep love is to give it away. 


The way to find is to lose. (If we really want to 
find ourselves, for example, we have to lose our 
false ego or false sense of self. Unwarrarited 
pride, arrogance, greed, etc.) 
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DEVELOPING YOUR OWN AFFIRMATIONS 


Developing your own affirmations is a easy as making a wish or saying 
a prayer. It is really a statement of positive intention, _ 


STEP I: Identify what it is that you want to improve in your life; or 
a set of qualities or attributes you would like to possess. 


STEP Ul: Script your. affirmation. Keep it brief so that you can 
commit it to memory and repeat it to your self in your 
meditations or at will at any point of the day. 


examples: 
' (1) Tam healthy, wealthy and wise; and drug free 

(2) lam attracted to legally sectired nioney and money 
is attracted to me; 

(3) As a child of the Creator I am peaceful calm and 
purposeful in my actions; 

(4) I am patient, kind, loving and forgiving; and my 
rewards shew themselves to me daily 

(5) My life is a blessing and my presence blesses 

others, I am blessed, I am blessed, I am blessed. 
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STEP Ill: Now try your hand at creating an affirmation that will help 
you focus on some form of needed life change. 


ae WINGS of FAITH, Inc. 


Time: 
Format: 


Materials: 


Purpose: 


Objectives: 


Rationale: 


Identified 
Handouts: 


| Spirituality 
Part 3 


2.5 hours 
One part lecture and two parts experiential learning 


Overhead projector, handouts, flip chart, markers, paper 
and pencils 

To broaden the MRI-WWM participants’ anderstanding 
of spirituality from vantage point of valuing African 
traditions. 


1, To assist members in boosting their own morale via 
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adherence to profound and moving cultural-spiritual: 


value orientation. 


2. To facilitate the members’ capacity to embrace the 


Afrocentric perspective. 


Before we can ever get to cultivation of a spiritual life it 
is essential to explore our humanity and capacity to relate 
positively with other human beings, 


 =The Seven Principles of Kwanzaa/ nee sabe 
“ Spiritual Weakening-Activities: - 
te Qualities to Aspire For 

te Strategies for Living My Values 

we = My Spiritual Development Action Plan 


Outline 


Welcome & Check-in 


TRAINER CONTENT NOTES 
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Previously we talkéd about the issué of Values as they relate to patenting: 
interpersonal relationships. Similarly spiritual values A big part of 
spirituality relates to having values and a belief system that-can: lead-you 
through the good times and the stormy times. From a non denominational 
and cultural perspective the A frocentric value system or a code of morality 
and ethics that can help you steer clear of criminal activities. 


Worksheet 


MY SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN OF ACTION 


Please discuss the spiritual teaching that you are interested in? 


What steps will y ou take to learn more about this spiritual value’ 


system ? 


Please outline what you daily study plan will include: 
‘ 2 ss . fa _ = vE 
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What are the ritual components of this brand of spiritual practi¢e?— 


et. 
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CLOSURE 


Helpful Hints __ 


® Having a spiritual value base can provide you with a nsefal armor or agninst 
negative people, energies and circumstances; | ; j . 


Raising your consciousness through spiritual study can help to enlighten 
you, sharpen you perception and awareness; 


@ — Spiritual study can also help you to organize yourself and your mode of 
operations so that straying the * good” path will not be an option, 


_Handout 


SPIRITUAL WEAKENING ACTIVITIES 


Activities that weaken us spiritually and sometimes physically sabotage our 
growth and healthy dealings. 


a 
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Gambling -- weakens our ability to deal with economicsifia realistic: 
way, encourages a dishonest approach to life and encourages: 


cheating. The idea that we can get sémething substantial for nothing 


or a lot for a little is quite tempting but the truth is, it rarely happens. 


So making a decision not to gamble is a spiritual one that will 
empower us in the long run. 


Intoxication -- Practically everyone:has been negatively affected by 
the use of drugs and alcohol either directly or indirectly. The: hegative 
effects Include: lack of sensitivity or compassion for people we care 


about and life in general; inability to use good judgment or to:make. . 


the proper distinctions ‘under the influence of alcohol or drugs; 
inability to take care of basic personal hygiene and maintenance. 


Illicit sexual dealings -- having sex outside of marriage based on 


principles promotes diseases, misunderstandings, pain and unplanned - 


or unwanted pregnancies, 


Eating the wrong foods, not eating the right foods— “You are what 
you eat” 


APPENDIX D 
PROGRAM FORMS 
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PARTICIPANT CONTRACT 


MDOC# 
(Print Name) 


do hereby agree fo the following rules and requilations of the Wings of Faith, Inc. Michigan Reentry 
Initiative "Walk With Me" Program (MRI-WWM). 


1. 
2. 


o aN f G 


| will participate in Phase li (12 months) and Phase Ill (12 months} for the required duration. 


1 will upon receipt, submit a complete copy of Parcle Board Order for Parole and 
accompanying conditions to Wings of Faith, Inc.. 


~ | will fully comply with my parole conditions and the written or verbal instructions of my 


parole agent. 


. Lwill attend all required meetings for Phase |i and I! of the MRI-WWYM which includes 


but is not limited to case management, mentoring, employability skills, life skills, individual 
and group therapy, and any other program related meetings. 


| will fully cooperate with assigned mentor, case manager, counselor and/or therapist. 
I will provide all necessary data and information upon request of Wings of Faith, Inc. staff. 
i will complete required MRI-WWM program forms and assessments. 

i will make earnest efforts to find and maintain legitimate employment. 


1 will work towards completing goals and objectives of my Community Individual 
Reentry Pian. 


{ understand that non-compliance with rules and regulations of the Michigan Reentry Initiative 
"Walk With Me" Program as required may result in program termination and negative 
reporting to the parole office. 


Participant Signature/ MDOC# Date 


WOF Staff Signature Date 
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PARTICIPANT RESPONSIBILITIES AGREEMENT 


As a participant of the Michigan Reentry Initiativé Walk With Me program, ! will abide by the 
following responsibilities. 


* | will follow ail of the support services safety rules and posted signs. 
* {will be considerate and respectful to all program personnel and other participants 


* | will cooperate with program staff. If | have questions or disagree with my case plan, 
{ will discuss my concerns with my case manager. 


+ {will attend ail scheduled appointments on time. 

+ | will avoid interfering with the services to other participants. 

* | will not smoke in the building. 

» | will eat or drink only in designated areas of the building. 

« | will be understanding and patient if | encounter delays. 

¢ {will be honest with my case manager and all service providers. 

* | will ask questions when rules, procedures, or policies are unclear. 


+ | will follow ail program safety rules. 


i understand my responsibilities as a participant of the Michigan Reentry Initiative Walk 
With Me Program. 


Participant Signature 7 MDOC# Date 


PARTICIPANT RIGHTS 


The Michigan Reentry Initiative Walk With Me program is committed to respect for and the protection 
of the rights of its participants. Honoring these nghts is an important part of respecting and caring 
for the participant as a whole person. We are committed fo relating to the participant in a way that 
respects the participant's role in making decisions ‘about their care. We will provide services in 
@ manner that are sensitive to cultural, racial, religious, and either differences. In providing the 
service, we will not discriminate based on race, colcr, religion, age, sax, sexual preference, national 
origin or disability. 


As a participant of this program, you have the right: 
To be treated with dignity as an individual, with compassion and respect, with reasonable protection 
from harm and with appropriate privacy. Your care should include consideration of the social, 
spiritual and cultural variables that influence and affect your life. It is therefore, to this and that 
you can expect: 

* ‘Toreceive to the extent that is possible, prompt and appropriate services. 

* To not be denied your legal rights (Except where State law provides otherwise). 


+ Tobe informed of any program policies, procedures, rules and reguiations applicable 
to your care. . 


* To expect that ail communications and records and related to-your care will be 
treated confidentially. 


+ To assist in obtaining consultation with other sources for your care. This consultation may 
result in financial cost to which you are responsible. 


+ To request a case review by the Agency's Ethics Committee regarding ethical issues 
conceming your care. 


* To know if your care involves research or experimental methods. You have a right to 
consent or refuse participation. 


1 understand my rights 2s 2 participant of the Michigan Reentry Initiative Walk With Me Program. 


Participant Signature / MDOC# Date 
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PARTICIPANT GRIEVANCE RIGHTS 


The staff of the Michigan Reentry Initiative Walk With Me program is very concerned about 
addressing participant complaints or concerns regarding services, administrative policies and 
procedures in the program. Every effort will be made to listen to your concerns and to respond 
in an appropriate fashion. The following procedures are recommended for participants who wish 
to register a concern or complaint. 


¢ Consider addressing it directly with your case manager. Sometimes it is hard to question 
or confront a case manager about his/her decisions, care or behavior. Our case managers 
are very approachable and willing to work with participants on understanding your condition 
or services. We suggest making an appointment to discuss your concerns. 


Or, if you would prefer speaking with Program Administration, call and make an appointment 
with the program assistant director listed below: 


Tiffany L. Joshua 
Assistant Director 
5575 Conner 
Detroit, Mi 48213 
313-579-6000 


+ Or, if you do not receive a satisfactory response by the following above procedures, you 
can call and register a complaint with the administrative head of the agency and an 
appointment will be scheduled. 


Rav. DeeDee M. Coleman 
Executive Director 

5575 Conner 

Detroit, Mi 48213 
313-579-6000 


| understand my grievance rights as a participant of the Michigan Reentry initiative Walk With 
Me Program. { also understand that my parole agent will be informed of my complaint and my 
parole agent has the right to sit in or make suggestions regarding it’s resolution. 


Participant Signature / MOOC# Date 
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COMMUNITY REINTEGRATION CHECKLIST 


Participant Name: MDOC#. 


” DATE 


| VERIFIED BY 
VERIFIED | 


ITEM | ves NO | 


1. Later vertying employment’ | |_| 


ies 
Paper 
nétwork* 
a 
recreational involvement* 
(4. Voterregistrationcaras | | S| S| 
| & Working localtelephoney | | | | 
a 
[7 Stateidentifcation cars | | | | 
[8 Socialsecurtycarcs | | S| | 
fa _tivraryeart | | | T 
/40.Religious participation | | | S| 
f11.Bankaccoue | | | CE 


COMMENTS 


Copy of completed employment verification form and/or copy of most recent pay stub 
. Verified through reviewing family/significant other engagement in program 

activitles, and personai interviews/focus groups 

Third party documentation of involvament (copies of membership cards, enrollment 
forms and flyers, etc.) 

Copy of Voter registration card/application 

. Attach a copy of the telephone bill 

Attach a copy of a valid drivers (If applicable) 

. Attach a copy of state identification card 

Attach a copy of social security card 

, Attach a copy of library card 

10. No documentation required 

41. Copy of Bank Account documentation (such as copy of new account signature card) 


ONAN E w Po 
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INITIAL INTAKE/ASSESSMENT PACKAGE 


Date Entered MR!-WWM: MDOC# 
Participant's Name: 
LAST FIRST MIDDLE 
Date of Birth: Current Age: 
MONTH DAY YEAR 
Telephone: Social Security No.: 


AREA CODE - NUMBER 


Current Address: 
STREET AODRESS/RURAL ROUTE NO. (CITY) ZIP CODE 


Please circle the response category that best describes you or your status. 


How long have you lived at this address: 1=Less than three months 2= Four to six months 
=Six months to one year 4=More than one year 

Who do you live with?: 1=Alone 

2=With spouse/girlfriend and/or children 

3=With parents 

4=With other relatives 

5=With friends 

6=!n a shelter/nalf-way house 


Gender. 1=MALE 2=FEMALE Marital Status: 1=MARRIED 2=SINGLE 
3=DIVORCED 4=SEPARATED; 
; 5=WIDOWED; 
Dependent Children: 1=Yes 2=No If you answered yes, are you paying child support’? 1=Yes 2=No 


Ethnic/Racial Background: 1=WHITE AMERICAN 2=AFRICAN AMERICAN 
3*HISPANIC/LATINO  4=NATIVE AMERICAN 
5=ASIAN AMERICAN 6=ESKIMO, PACIFIC ISLANDER, ALEUT 


7=OTHER 
a I AS 
Level of Educational Attainment: 1= Some high school 5= College degree 
2= Less than high school 6= Graduate degree 
3= High school diploma/GED 7= Other 


4= Some college 


Currently Enrolled in Vocational/Adult Education or Apprenticeship Program: 1=Yes 


2=No 
Prison Program: 4= Employed in prison industries 2= Vocational Education/GED 
Participation 3=Postsecondary Education/College 4= Sex offender program 
5=Mental Health program 6=Faith-based program 


7=Substance Abuse 
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2= Employed part-time 6= Laid offfiob searching 
3= Unemployed 7= Unable to work (reason) 
4= Self-employed 


if you are employed, please provide the information requested below, 


Employer: 
(NAME) 
Employer: 
{ADDRESS} 
Employer: 
TELEPHONE 
Job Title: Years with Employer: 


Medical Information 


Date of Last physical examination: 

Do you currently have any of the following conditions? (Check all that apply) 
increased Heart Rate Sexual Problems 

Dizziness Weight Gain Pregnancy 

Memory Problems Sore Throat 

Bloody Urine/Stoo! Weight Loss Allergies 

Headaches Depression Mejor liiness 

Stomach Problems Bronchitis STD's 

Tiredness/Fatigue High Blood Pressure Nicotine Craving 

Irritability Abnormal Menstrual Cycle Nightmares 

Slseping Problems Hallucinations Vision Problems 

Chest Pains Back Pain/Panic/Anxiety injuries 

Loss of Appetite Other 


al 
OG 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
a 
Q 
Q 
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CONFIDENTIALITY 


The success of the Michigan Reentry Initiative Walk With Me program service depends on participant 
confidence in the program. MRI-WWM is dedicated to respecting the individual's privacy and 
maintaining adherence to strict confidentiality guidelines in accordance with all state and 
federal mandates. 


As a participant of the program you can be assured of the following confidentiality rights: 


That no information you give to staff at MRI-WWM will be passed onio anyone else without 
your written permission, except in the certain exceptions detailed below. 


That your records and information will be secured when not in use. 


That no information requested by another agency is given without your 
knowledge or permission. 


Exceptions: 


The only times information will be given to another agency without your previous knowledge or 
permission are in the following situations: 


* 


* 


There is an immediate risk to your life 
incidences of Child Abuse 


ee of communicable diseases, which are mandated to be reported 
y law. 


There is a need to protect endangered third parties under the 
following conditions: 


- when you the participant, makes a threat to harm a specific person 
or persons. 


- when there Is clear and present danger 


incidences of Family/Spousa!l Abuse 


{ understand that as long as | remain under the supervision of the Michigan Department of 
Corrections, information regarding my performance in the Michigan Reentry Initiative Walk With 
Me program will be shared with my parole agent and any other official designated by the Michigan 
Department of Corrections. 


| understand my right to confidentiality as @ participant in the Michigan Reentry Initiative Walk With 
Me program. 


Participant Signature / MDOC# Date 


NONTHLY PROGRESS REPORT 
Month: 
Date: MDOC# 


Participant Name: 
{LAST) (FIRST) (MIDDLE) 


Parole Agent: 


Group Sessions Attended: Module Sessions Attended: 
Number of Excused Absences: Number of Unexcused Absences: 
AREA RATING SCALE 
(POOR) (FAIR) (GOopD) (EXCELLENT) 

A. ATTENDANCE 1 2 3 4 

B. LEVEL OF PARTICIPATION 1 2 3 4 

C. QUALITY OF PARTICIPATION 1 2 3 4 

D. ATTITUDE 4 2 3 4 

E, PUNCTUALITY 1 2 3 4 

F, PERSONAL HYGSENE 4 2 3 4 

G. LEVEL OF COOPERATION 1 2 3 4 

H. OVERALL PROGRESS 1 2 3 4 

L EMPLOYMENT STATUS 1 2 

J. TREATMENT STATUS 1 2 
. COMMENTS 


EEE EEE EEE EEEEESEEEEREEEn 


2 


WOF Worker Signature: Date: 
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INITIAL REFERRAL FORM 


Date: 


Referred Participant: MDOC# 


Social Security #: 


Date participant released from prison: 


Supervision Type: Q Parole Post Release Control(PRC}) © Probation 


Supervision Level: © Intensive Q Basic High QO Basic Medium QO Basic Low 
O Monitored Time 


Parole Officer: Telephone#: 
NAME AREA CODE - NUMBER 


Pager#: Fax: 


Referring Officer's Signature: Date: 


MRI-WW/M Worker's Signature: Date: 
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ATTENDANCE SHEET 


DATE: 
GROUP 
O MORNING Q AFTERNOON Q EVENING 
Q SUPPORT GROUP O FAMILY Q ORIENTATION 
Q MENTORING Q ALUMNI SELF HELP 
OQ CASE MANAGEMENT 
Q) OTHER: (Specify) 


NAME PARTICIPANT SIGNATURE 
iPRINT) { & MDOC # 
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FAMILY SYSTEM 
RCODE NAME TELEPHONE 


WHO SHOULD THE MICHIGAN REENTRY INITIATIVE WALK WITH ME PROGRAM 
CONTACT IN CASE OF EMERGENCY? Cepek PROVIDE A NAME, RELATIONSHIP, 
ADDRESS AND TELELPHONE NUMBER) 


RELATIONSHIP CODE (RCODE) KEY: 

4=SPOUSE 
2=MOTHER 
3=FATHER; 
4=MATERNAL GRANDMOTHER (Mother's Mother} 
5=MATERNAL GRANDFATHER 
6=PATERNAL GRANDMOTHER (Father's Mother) 
7=PATERNAL GRANDFATHER 
8=BROTHER 

=SISTER 
10=AUNT 
14=UNCLE 
12=2SON 
13=DAUGHTER 
14=COUSIN 
15=FRIEND 
16=MINISTER/PASTOR 
16=OTHER 
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TERMINATION SUMMARY 
Date: CCCC:C«XMDOOC# 
Participant Name: Social Security #: 
Parole Officer: ._. 
Tarmination Status: © -Completer O Non-completer (See below) 


if participant completed the program please provide the following information: 


Start Date: Completion Date: 


Do you intend to participate in the MRI-WWM Alumni Group? Q Yes 0 No 


Date Participant was terminated from the program: 


Disposition at Case Ciosure 
QO Participant Re-arrested QO Participant Re-incarcerated 
Q Participant's Parole Revoked Q Participant Died 
Q Participant Completed Parole © Participant Did Not Retum 
‘Q Participant Moved Q Other: (Specify) 


Summary of Services Provided 


Recommendations 


MRI-WWM Worker's Signature: 


GLOSSARY 


Discharge — refers to individuals exiting parole supervision. Successful discharges include 
persons who have completed the term of conditional supervision. Unsuccessful 
discharges include revocations of parole, returns to prison or jail, and absconders. 


Felon — a person convicted of a felony offense. 


Felony — In Michigan, any serious crime for which the possible maximum sentence is more 
than one year in prison. 


Federal Supervised Release - established by the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984 (SRA), is 
a term of conditional community supervision set by the court at the time of 
sentencing. 


Parole - is a period of conditional community supervision following a prison term. If the 
conditions of supervision are violated, the parolee can be returned to prison to 
serve any of the remaining portions of the sentence. 


Discretionary parole exists when a parole board has authority to conditionally 
release prisoners based on a statutory or administrative determination of eligibility. 


Mandatory parole generally occurs in jurisdictions using determinate sentencing 
statutes in which inmates are conditionally released from prison after serving a 
specified portion of their original sentence minus any good time earned. 


Parole violators - are offenders returned to prison for violating the conditions of their 
release or for a new offense committed while under parole supervision. 


Prison releases 


Expiration of sentence - includes inmates whose maximum court sentence minus 
credits has been served and are released without any term of community 
supervision. 


First releases - are inmates released from prison for the first time on their current 
offense. 


Re-releases - are inmates leaving prison after having served time either for a 


violation of parole or other conditional release or for a new offense committed 
while under parole supervision. 
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Rearrest — refers to any arrest for a felony or serious misdemeanor that was reported to 
the State identification bureau or the Federal Bureau of Investigations (FBI). 
Arrest data are reported on finger print cards which the arresting agency had 
submitted to the State criminal identification bureau and to the FBI. 


Recidivism rate — estimates of the percentages of released prisoners who commit another 
offense. 


Reconviction — refers to a conviction on at least one charge after the date of release from 
prison. 


Reincarceration — refers to (1) any return to prison or (2) any admission to a local jail with 
a sentence for a new offense. Data on incarcerations are reported by receiving 
agencies, typically State or Federal prisons and local jails. 


Recidivism - is measured by criminal acts that resulted in the rearrest, reconviction, or 
return to prison with or without a new sentence during a three-year period 
following the prisoner's release. 


Reentry - is a broad term used to refer to issues related to the transition of offenders from 
prison to community supervision. Reentry on this site refers to persons released 
from State or Federal prisons or discharged from State parole, Federal parole, or 
Federal Supervised Release. Persons released from local jails are not included. 


Spiritual recidivism - also known as “backsliding” is when a person falls out of fellowship 
with God rather it be temporarily or long term. 
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